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The puppet that taught school 
















George, a versatile hand puppet, came to school one day 
with a bright idea. After showing how much he liked orange 
juice, he urged all the children to try some. And that’s how 
the mid-afternoon fruit juice program started at Dryden- 
Freeville Central School in Dryden, New York. The next 
day George returned with a spot on his suit. That was a cue 


IS NUTRITION TRAINING 
REALLY NECESSARY? 


To discover the answer to this question — 
from April ’45 to June ’48—29,475 pupils from 
33 states were surveyed by General Mills. 
Actually, more than 3 out of 5 of these children 
were found to be in need of diet improvement. 


for both puppet and children to learn the proper use of paper 
napkins. Under his amusing tutelage the youngsters learned 
many valuable lessons in nutrition and table manners. 


Classification of diets by regions 


Southwest 24% “OS a «53% 
Centr. Midwest 27% ee ee 34% 
Mtn. & Pacific 37% __a 33% 
Southeast 37% ‘a 337% 
Northwest 41% ‘wa 31% 
Upper Midwest 42% a 30% 


Using basic materials and ideas supplied through General 
Mills “‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,’”’ teachers the country over are constantly devising 
dramatic ways like this to increase their pupils’ interest in 
good eating habits. General Mills has become a kind of 
central exchange for these ideas. If you have devised a simple 
and effective way to encourage your children to improve 
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their diets, you can share it with other teachers by writ- Ge 
ing to General Mills. eral Mil] 
farcheg pf, “antes o, s 
If you would like help in setting up nutrition Mm Aaancereee om 
. . . . . . lal Ff 
study in your class, within your existing curriculum, — 


write to: Education Section, Public Services Dept., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1040, General Mills, Ino. 
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HEADQUARTERS, COOP. UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


To see the truly remarkable advances in 
civilized living that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries stand for, plan a winter or spring visit, 
when things are at their normal best. 

In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, progres- 
sive peoples demonstrate new ideas in social 
and economic life on a nationwide scale — 
proving grounds for future development! 

Meet the people. See their modern schools, 
workshops and museums. Study modern ar- 
chitecture, housing, social welfare pro- 
grams, the famed cooperative movement. 

Scandinavian life is gay and charming. 
Hotels good, food delightful. There’s opera, 
theatre, ballet, splendid winter sport. 

See your travel agent for this year’s edu- 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail. 


FREE! New brochure on educational travel 


and color booklet “Scandinavia Invites’. 
Address: Box H, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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-» 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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forum for its readers. Ideas and 


opinions’ 
the writers and 
NEA. 


expressed here are those of 


not necessarily those of the 


*“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ “Surrosi 


there are 25 children in you 
What dite: 


ence does this increase make in the ettective 


class one vear and 45 the 


next. 


ness of vour teaching?” This was the Octobe 


JOURNAL Ouestion-of-the-Month [See page 708 
for this month’s question]. Among the answers 
were these: 

IN THI and. free 
The direct 


children is re 


larger class, informality 


dom must be 


greatly curtailed. 
individual 
More is spent on 


discipline and less on learning activities. | 


participation of 


duced considerably. time 


have less opportunity to develop a personal 
friendship with and underetanding of each 
individual pupil. There are many more 
children with individual problems and needs, 
but I can help them less. The slower children 
make slower progress, and the gifted children 
are not challenged to their greatest efforts 
Bogged down with the mechanics of run 
ning a big class, | am often too tired to plan 
for creative, experiential lessons. I am_ re 
duced to “keeping school,” instead of really 
teaching.—FLIZABFTH M. HARTMAN, third-grade 


Lincoln School, Dayton, 


teacher, Ohio. 


or" 


LAs 25 in the class, shy Sandra 


vear, with 
the 
John was taught to play a 


instead of 


was given security she needed: bright 
kickball 
sidelines; 
that 
that 


babvish 


game of 
the 
was given 


standing on 
Diana 
help she needed in orde 
work 


grow 


easily 
little 

might 

could 
well 


confused extra 
she 
independently; 


into 


Gary 
a reading situation thru a 
planned reading-readiness program 
But with 45! Mv small is so full of 
children that we are thwarted in establishing 
the informality that is desired in obtaining 
the The bright children are 
deprived of the kind of challenging program 
they 


room 


best results. 


im 
have a 


desire; those with low ability on 


they cannot 
program set up for their needs. 
Time for 


maturity suffer because 


group activities, excursions, dra 


matic play, free expression is at a minimum. 


Saddest of all is the realization that I am 
unable to fulfil their needs during their 
formative first year. Teaching becomes mass 


instruction instead of individual 
-ALTHFEA HOWARD, first-grade teacher, 
School, Rochester, Minn. 


instruction, 


Haw- 


thorne 


PRACHERS can do much to prevent mental 
twists, when the classes are small enough to 
give child 
Normal 


each individual attention 


children be taught 
to build up an inner strength and confidence 
which puts them over the “hump” when an 


emergency -ADELAIDE BURLIE, Houston, 
Texas. 


some 


every day. can 


comes. 


Tue effectiveness of teaching is determined 
chiefly by the teacher and not entirely by the 


[Continued on page 645) 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


> A new kind of school survey is being made in Connect- 
icut. The people of that state are organizing into local com- 
mittees to study their school needs and decide on the best way 
to improve their schools and colleges. 


The school-study groups are composed of parents and 
representative citizens of the community, together with school 
officials, teachers. and members of the local boards of educa- 
tion. Forty-five of the leading statewide civic, labor, veteran, 
religious, and parent groups are participating in the study. 


Impetus for the study comes from the Citizens’ Fact- 
Finding Commission on Education, created by Governor 
Chester Bowles last January. The survey, estimated to cost 
$100,000, is to be completed by the end of the 1949-50 
school term next June and will be made public next fall. 
Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, is chairman of the commission. 


& Among the results of the November elections of con- 
sequence to schools, we find: 


Segregation in schools was outlawed in New Jersey. 


Kentucky passed two amendments of importance to schools ; 
one that will permit the General Assembly of Kentucky to 
distribute not to exceed 25% of the common school fund on 
other than a census pupil basis. A second amendment will 
permit the legislature to fix salaries of state officials at not to 
exceed $12,000 for the top positions, whereas at present the 
limit is $5000 per year. 


New York approved a constitutional amendment to 
establish separate tax limits for school districts in cities of 
less than 125,000 population. Purpose of the amendment is 
to help these districts solve their city and school financial 
problems. 


By a majority of more than a million votes, California 
voters approved a $250,000,000 state-bond issue, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in loans and grants to school districts which 
have exhausted their financial resources without being able to 
provide classrooms for their mushrooming enrolments. 


The bond issue, first ever voted by the state for schoo] con- 
struction, was sponsored by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion in the face of political advice that such a measure could 
not be passed at a time when unemployment was on the in- 
crease and business was showing signs of decline. The cam- 
paign which the CTA staff directed resulted in a landslide 
victory, with a statewide majority of about three to one being 
cast in its favor. ° 


& More children are now enrolled in the elementary 
schools of the United States than ever before in history, says 
the Educational Policies Commission in a recent release. Next 
year the number will be even larger. In fact, it appears prob- 
able that enrolments in elementary schools will continue to 
increase annually for another decade. 


Enrolments in the nation’s secondary schools will begin 
to grow about two years hence and may be expected to con- 
tinue to increase at least until 1960. Ten years from now, the 
total enrolment of elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States will be 25 to 30% larger than it is at present. 


In the light of the probable increase in enrolments, the 
Educational Policies Commission makes the following rec- 
ommendations: 


The educational needs arising from the increased birth- 
rate call for both immediate public action and long-range 
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planning. These needs should be brought forcefully to the 
attention of the American people by press, radio, and moving 
pictures; by responsible leaders in local, state, and national 
government ; by citizens organizations; and by the teaching 
profession. 

State and local education authorities—schoolboards and 
school administrators—should make careful surveys of their 
respective jurisdictions in order to determine their present 


shortages in school buildings and personnel and to forecast 
future needs. 


Highschool and college faculties and parents should ad- 
vise and assist more able young people to enter the teaching 
profession—and particularly to prepare for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Both standards and salaries for teaching should be raised. 
It is especially urgent that standards and salaries for elemen- 
tary-school teaching be as high as for secondary-school teach- 
ing. This is necessary to enlist more recruits and to retain 
more of the present personnel. 


The public at large should join with the teaching pro- 
fession in efforts to eliminate makeshift expedients—such 
as overcrowding: school buildings, increasing the number of 
pupils assigned to each teacher, curtailing the school day by 
operating double shifts, and employing unqualified teachers. 
More funds for public-school building construction 
should be provided immediately by local, state, and federal 
governments. 


The state and federal governments should provide in- 
creased funds to help meet the rising costs of education. 


® The journal regrets that “News and Trends” for 
September incorrectly stated that Mark Twain's classic, Con- 
necticut Y ankee in King Arthur's Court, was banned from the . 
New York City schools. This is not in accordance with the 
facts, says Superintendent William Jansen, who adds: “The 
Connecticut Yankee was not banned. The publisher asked us 
to drop it from our textbook list at that time because it was 
thei practically out of print. We retained it on our library 
list because a few copies for libraries were still available. 


“When the book is again in print, I am confident that it 
will again be restored to the textbook list.”’ 


> Beginning in the fall of 1950, qualified women appli- 
cants will be admitted to classes in the Law School of Harvard 
University. The action was approved by the governing boards 
of the university at the request of the Law School faculty. 
Only women who have graduated from accredited colleges 
will be eligible to apply for admission. 


With this action on the pact of the Law School, all branches 
of higher scholarship in the university are now open to 
women. 


> Alternative work has replaced the traditional thesis 
requirement for the master's degree in two-thirds of the 
graduate schools in the country, according to a test survey 
made by Emerson C. Shuck, director of the graduate school at 
Bowling Green [Ohio] State University. 


®& The Board of Education of Scarsdale, N. Y., has 
turned down a proposal to allow a selfappointed censorship 


committee to function in connection with the school library 
and textbooks. 
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Urging that Scarsdale’s young people be encouraged to 
think and judge for themselves, the board said that “protec- 
tion against subversive influences can best be achieved by .. . 


vigorous teaching rather than by negative methods or repres- 
sive censorship.” 


®& The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
purchased a buiiding site in Chicago as the first step toward 
securing a permanent home for that organization. The site is 
on the corner at North Huron and Rush Streets, one block 
off Michigan Boulevard. 


& Copies of significant historical documents of the 
United States are now available in facsimile for sale to 
schools, libraries, and the public. Among these are copies 
of the first 10 amendments to the federal Constitution 
known as the federal Bill of Rights; the Oath of Allegiance 
to the United States made by George Washington at Valley 
Forge in 1778; and certain other famous documents which 
help to illumine the American heritage. 


A list of these helpful teaching aids, with prices, may be 
obtained from the Exhibits and Information Officer, National 
Archives Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


& Government-supported exchange of technical experts, 
students, and teachers with other countries should be ex- 
panded without delay, say the members of the Commission on 
Educational Exchange. It has been confined largely to Latin 
America. The chairman, Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of 
Vanderbilt University, declared that building understanding 


and confidence is as important as economic and arms aid to 
other nations. 


& School authorities of Bucks County, Pa., are sponsoring 
a traveling art exhibit. The exhibit is comprised of paintings 
and sculpture purchased by various persons in the county and 


donated to the exhibit. It will be shown in all the highschools 
of the county. 


> The Appellate Division of the New Jersey Superior 
Cou.t recently declared unconstitutional that state’s loyalty 
oath law only as it applies to candidates for public office. 


® Altho America has staked its future on education, 
teacher- training colleges are made “‘step-children of the alma 
mater” thru failure to support them adequately, declared 
Edwin R. Embree, former president of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, speaking before the fourteenth conference of the Edu- 


cational Records Bureau and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have been pouring into 
specialized schools but ‘‘almost no one has thought it worth- 
while to endow the colleges which prepare our teachers.” 
Citing examples of unequal support of teacher-education, he 
pointed out one university that spends 100 times as much on 
education of each medical student as it does on each prospec- 
tive teacher in its teachers college. 


® The School Construction Act [$2317] passed the Senate 
on October 17 and failed in the House only because Repre- 
sentative Jensen of Iowa objected on the last day of the 
session. According to the unanimous-consent rule, under 


which the bill was considered, a single Representative could 
prevent action. 


Both the Democratic and Republican leadership fa- 
vored the bill in both Senate and House, and it will be 
brought up again in the House early in the January session. 
As passed by the Senate, the bill authorizes appropriations of 
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$5 million for state surveys and plans for school construction 
and an unspecified amount for construction of schools in 
federally-burdened districts. 


The bill authorizes immediate loans of $1 million for state 
surveys and plans and $9 million for emergency school con- 
struction pending action on appropriations. 


& Seventy-four percent of the voters polled on federal 
aid to education in New York State, according to the Amert- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, favored federal assistance in 
the amount of $300 million annually to assist the states more 
nearly to equalize educational opportunity. Fifteen percent 
were opposed; 11% had no opinion. 


The matter of federal aid was one of the issues in the 
recent New York election. 


& Of 320 fifth-grade pupils who have the ability to do 
college work, only about 70 go on to college, says Earl J. 
McGrath, US Commissioner of Education, in urging a $300 
million program annually for scholarships. 


“Another entire student body for every college and uni- 
versity, just as able as those normally enrolled, is a specter 
in academic halls,’’ he said. “These two million or three mil- 
lion college-age persons who are not enrolled are a standing 
reminder of the shortsightedness of the richest nation on 
earth.” 


& The Citizens Schools Committee of Chicago was 
chosen to receive the first Lane Bryant Annual Award of 
$1000 for its part in freeing the public-school system of Chi- 
cago from political domination. 


The principal address was made by Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las, who warned against the danger to a crag government 
of “high-powered” pressure groups. He declared that “it 
sometimes seems as tho the average shines is all too ready to 


let others run the government and to accept passively their 
decisions.” 


> The Dartmouth College Interfraternity Council has 
urged 12 northeastern colleges and universities to support a 
movement to eliminate restrictive clauses in college fraternity 
charters which bar membership on the basis of race or religion. 


In a poll of 80% of the Dartmouth studentbody November 
1, a total of 1754 voted to throw out such clauses, 


in favor of retaining them, and the remaining 
undecided. 


475 were 
230 were 


& John D. Millett, professor of public administration at 
Columbia University, has been given a three-year leave of 
absence to serve as executive director of the newly formed 
Commission on Financing Higher Education. 


In this capacity, Professor Millett will conduct a nation- 
wide survey of public and private institutions. The survey 
will be financed by grants of $400,000 from the Rockefeller 


Foundation and $50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


> A new series of standardized tests, designed to facili- 
tate the transfer of college students from one institution to 


another, was announced recently by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


The examinations, to be given thruout the country on May 
13, will make it possible to evaluate the ability and _pro- 
ficiency of students who desire to transfer from junior to 
senior college, or from one division to another. The board ex- 
amined 75,000 students for college-entrance ratings last year. 
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[Continued from page 642] 


number of children he may have in the class. 

However, the increase in the number of 
children from 25 to 45 will make consider- 
able difference, because the individual atten 
tion which makes teaching most effective will 
be almost impossible with the larger number. 

LEDA T. RICHEAL, West Side School, 
New Castle, Pa 


teacher, 


NEA Research Division Service 
My wire and I have been trying for over 
a vear to. obtain 


teaching positions. Ow 


ceruificates qualify us to teach French, Latin, 
and history in) secondary schools. Can vou 
informations—IWriter’s with- 


vive US nale 


SINCE you have standard California certifi- 
cates, you should place your records on file 
with the California ‘Teachers Association, 
Which maintains placement offices in Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Nine state education associa- 
tions provide this service 

You should also make sure that your rec- 
ords are uptodate in the placement offices. of 
all the colleges where you have taken courses. 
Those offices are widely used by local super 
intendents of schools. 

It would ‘be entirely ethical for vou to 
send copies of your records to any of the local 
superintendents. You would not apply for any 
specific individual's position but merely ask 
for consideration for a vacancy. It is best 
to send these applications to only one or two 
cities at a time so as to avoid a situation in 
which several superintendents are competing 


for your services. In general, your chances [01 


beginning employment will be best in the 








rural areas or smaller cities of your state. 

Eighteen state departments of education 
maintain teacher-placement offices as shown 
on the enclosed list. The memo also suggests 
how you may contact with the 
teacher-placement 


establish 


private ol commercial 


agencies. 


@ ONE service of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion is illustrated in the above letter from a 
teacher and reply by the division. Over 600 
answers to teachers’ questions are sent out 
each month. 


Letters across the Sea 

ON BEHALF of the Executive Committee and 
members of the Ulster Teachers Union, I 
wish to convey to the teachers of America out 
very sincere thanks for the magnificent gift 
of nine cases of books which have just been 
received in this office thru) the Overseas 
leacher-Relief Fund 
preciated to an extent which it is impossible 


Your generosity is ap 


to put into words, and every teacher in 
Northern Ireland will find ample opportunity 
to satisfy this desire fon 


when the books are placed in the library of 


reading material 
this office.—J. KING CARSON, Ulster Teachers 
Union, Belfast, Ireland. 

WrilING an answer to the “Thank vou” 
notes from overseas may seem simple, vet as 
I wrote, it seemed to be a major issue in my 
life. IT must be casual and personal at the 
same time. It seemed so important to reflect 
in a page or two the love American teachers 
have for teachers the world over; so import 
ant to help them keep the respect we share 
for our great country without overestimating 


TOWARD BETTER 
SCHOOLS FOR 





wealth and conditions in America; so im 
portant to let them know how untiringly w« 
work for UNesco, international understand 
ing, world peace, without seeming to boast 
about the extra 
SHAFER, Committee on 


International Relations, NEA; Tulsa, Okla. 


hours we give.—KATHLEF 


advisory member, 


Miss Teacher of 1957? 

PLEASE send me free information on teach 
ing. | am a student in the eighth grade and 
making a career book. I chose teaching as a 
career.—SHIRLEY City, Ala. 


DYER, Alabama 


® Wer were pleased to send the following 
publications to a prospective teacher: Teach 
ing As a Career |Office of Education pam 
phlet], The Tenth Generation, Shall I Be 
come a Teacher?, In Praise of Teaching, and 
FTA at Highschools 


Growth Leaflets], 


Work in | Personal 


The Journal 


EVERYONE out this way thinks THe JouRNAL 
is doing a grand job of covering the news of 
the profession in lively, interesting fashion 
H. B. POWELL, staff Kansas 
Teacher, Topeka, Kans. 


writer, ‘The 


I HAVE vet to receive the latest issues of 
Pure Journat. They are poor enough when 


they do arrive, but not to receive them 
at all is unbearable 

I read every issue | receive from cove) 
to cover, but find very little that is of 
benefit. I think it is sad to spend good time 
and paper on such trivia as you print.—PAul 


G. WELKER, music director, Hebron, Ind. 





You Should See This Film! 


A 57-Frame Filmstrip To Arouse Interest In Federal Aid To Education. 
Running Time—Twenty-Five Minutes on Silent 35mm. Filmstrip Projector. 
A Handbook, Including Script For Commentary, Accompanies Each Film. 
“TOWARD BETTER SCHOOLS FOR ALL CHILDREN—THRU FED.- 
ERAL AID May Be Obtained On A Loan Basis From Your State Educa- 


tion Association Or May Be Purchased Direct From The National 


Education Association. 


FILMSTRIP AND HANDBOOK—$1.00 


USE THE ATTACHED BLANK TO ORDER YOUR PRINT TODAY 
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Please send us 


NAME 
POSITION 
{DDRESS 


SCHOOL 


= 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St... N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


copies of the Federal Aid Films it $1 


enclosed (or) Bill 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 
for Handwriting! 


No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home 





Mimeographing Is Easy 

to Learn! 

This new textbook, ‘Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph Sten- 
cil Duplication,” is essentially 
self-teaching. Every step de- 
scribed and illustrated. Edited 
by Agnew (NYU) and Cans- 
ler (Northwestern). 


—— 


Tracing Pages Add Interest! 
More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to schooi newspapers, 
programs, bulletins, and class- 
room material. 





Special Stencil Sheets 

Help School Editors! 

These stencil sheets have 
guide lines for two- or three- 
column school newspapers. 
Sharpen the appearance and 
quality. Invaluable in putting 
out a professional looking 
paper in less time. 
















How to Let Teachers Teach 


Teaching is the real job of a teacher. But today’s 
crowded classrooms have brought a flood of paper 
work that seriously cuts into the time teachers can 


devote to their first responsibility. 


Many schools have lightened this clerical load by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs for sharp, fast duplica- 
tion of anything written, typed, or drawn. Teachers have 


more material for teaching ... more time to teach. 


For every need and budget, the complete A. B. Dick line of 
mimeographs has a model. For use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. Call your local A. B. Dick Dis- 
tributor for full details, or send in the coupon below. 


Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you ail the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy operation, 
and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another, 


A.B.DICK q 


... the first name in mimeographing 











1 
5 New School Services! >» 

e 
a thik Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and | 
M your new services for schools. | 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ1249 
Pi Led 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois | 
fe NAME 7 7 
SCHOOL. 7 : : | 
° ] 
ADDRESS. esitieisaitmdees teat | 
CITY _ : ee Oe __STATE | 
1 
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John Dewey’s Worldwide Influence 


RESIDENT TRUMAN struck a keynote 

in his letter of greeting read at John 
Dewey's ninetieth birthday dinner in_ the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Commodore in 
New York City on October 20: “Blessed is the 
man who arrives at fourscore and ten rich in 
the wisdom of experience and the love of 
friends—and endowed with the unconquered 
and unconquerable spirit of youth. ‘Yo you, 
a happy birthday full of cheerful yesterdays 
and confident tomorrows.’ 

‘The dinner in New York, which was one of 
many held thruout the world, brought to- 
gether some 1500 men and women from every 
walk of life and every corner of the earth. 

Among the speakers were Associate Justice 
Kelix Frankfurter of the United States Su- 
preme Court; William H. Kilpatrick, emeritus 
professor of education, ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, long an associate of Dr. 
Dewey's; Ralph Barton Perry, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Harvard University; Hu 
Shih, former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States; Prime Minister Pandit Nehru 
of India; and Dr. Dewey himself. Your edi- 
tor was privileged to present, on behalf of the 
National Education Association, greetings and 
best wishes, from which the following is 
taken: 

‘The National Education Association owes 
much to John Dewey. It was he who said: 
‘What the best and wisest parent wants for 
his own child, that must the community want 
for all its children.’ Our Association was just 
two years old when John Dewey was born, so, 
in a sense, the two have grown up together 
during the most remarkable period in Amer- 
ican history or in world history. 

“It was my privilege 20 years ago at the 
luncheon in honor of the seventieth birthday 


of Dr. Dewey to present him with a life mem- , 


bership on behalf of the National Education 
\ssociation. Since then, Dr. Dewey has been 


further honored by election for life to the 
honorary presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association and has served the Association 
as a member of its famous Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals. 

“We live in a period during which the 
names of statesmen and warriors are much in 
the headlines, but I suspect that when the 
history of this epoch is written a century from 
now, the great names will not be those now 
most in the headlines. but rather the names of 
such men as Tolstoy and Gandhi and John 
Dewey who have done so much to give men 
faith in themselves and to guide the thinking 
of the world toward a better way of life.” 

In his response to the many tributes paid 
him, Dr. Dewey, who was in fine form, said 
there was one which he would like to believe 
above all others—that he had helped to give 
people confidence in themselves and in then 
thinking and thus to free them from fear. Said 
he, “If we are ridden by fear, we lose faith in 
our fellow beings, and that is the unforgivable 
sin.”’ He remarked that philosophy cannot live 
by chewing its own cud; that it must move on 
to deal with new situations in new ways. He 
pointed out that democracy itself is an edu- 
cational process and that the significant thing 
about democracy is not rule by the majority, 
but the method of attaining the majority thru 
education, information, and free discussion. 

We do well to keep this thought in mind as 
we approach the Christmas season and renew 
our hopes for peace based on the teachings of 
the Prince of Peace—as we pray for the suc- 
cess of the United Nations as an instrument 
of peace. Not thru any forced majority can the 
United Nations maintain peace and order, but 
only thru the processes of education, informa- 
tion, and free discussion. ‘Teaching is the most 
important task in the world, and in honoring 
John Dewey, humanity honors all teachers. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Eprror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


_ ™ ‘eee F 
Purpose precedes progress. 


a 


° Doing vegINS With caring 
Sat had id th het 
Beat bad ideas with better ones. 
2 1 - ] ] 1 
* A school building should be beautiful. 
, ' 
* One remembers what he 1s terested in. 
t is a great re PONSTOLELTY {to ve a teacner. 
® ¢ a oe 8 | ee ] 
* Teach children that life is too rich to waste. 
C ] ] ] 
© To build an institution, one must build people. 
Change 1s the only constant thing im the universe. 
C ] , ,) Cc ] 
% Teachers who most need the NEA are still not enrolled. 
] t 17 } 
° Our united profession will not rise above our vision 


and purpose for 1 
i 


° The mark and measure of a profession is the freedom of 
its members from sel fsecking 


* ? 1 - a4 

% One cannot deal SuCCeSSTULLY with antagonism 50 long as 
there 1s antagonism in his own heart. 

i. " : 

* Every vain the human race has made was first an 1dea 


hn SOMmCcONnE S mind: every advance was first a purpose. 


A Much-Needed Investigation 

REPRESENTATIVE Walter K. Granger of Utah has intro- 
duced into the US House of Representatives a resolu- 
tion which would create a committee of five Represent- 
atives to “make a thoro study and investigation of the 
tobacco and cigarette problem as it pertains to— 

“!1] effects on the soil due to the cultivation of to- 
bacco resulting in the depletion of natural resources; 

“{2] occupational diseases connected with its manu- 
facture; also the effects of the use of tobacco on the 
moral, mental, and physical health of its users; also the 
effects on nonsmokers who are directly or indirectly sub- 
jected to the atmosphere of tobacco users; also the prena- 
tal and postnatal effects on the children of mothers who 
use tobacco; 

“{3] the advertising and selling methods and _ prac- 
tices of the tobacco interests, with special reference to 
the files of the Federal Trade Commission; and inquiry 
regarding the possibility of any connection between re- 
ceipts from cigarette advertising by certain newspapers 
and magazines and the suppression by them of unfavor- 
able publicity regarding the effects of tobacco addiction; 

“{4] the use of cigarettes as a contributing cause of 
juvenile delinquency and other antisocial results; 

“[5] the economic waste of the tobacco habit; also its 
effect on the efficiency of tobacco users; and 

“{6] the deaths and property losses due to fires caused 
by smoking.” 
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Great Words by a Great Man 


SECRETARY-GENERAL Trvyeve Lie in his fourth annual 
report to the General Assembly sets forth UN progress 
in a statement which everyone should read. Here is a 
paragraph: “The establishment of the State of Israel in 
Palestine without a major war is one of the epic events 
of history, coming, as it does, at the end not merely olf 
30 years, but of 2000 years of accumulated sorrows, bit- 
terness, and conflict. For Christian, Jew, and Moslem 
alike, Palestine svmbolizes historic forces beside which 
the present ideological conflict appears to be a transi- 
tory phenomenon.” 


Don't Miss “NEA Journal” Book Pages 


WASHINGTON is the greatest library center in the 
world. The Library of Congress is preeminent, It re 
ceives two copies of every copyrighted publication. ‘The 
city itself has a fine system of free public libraries which 
place especial emphasis on children’s work. Many gov 
ernment agencies, including the US Office of Education, 
have substantial libraries. “The Baltimore public |i 
brarv nearby specializes on work with teachers and 
schools. The books in all these libraries and the advice 
oi their trained professional workers are available to 
your JOURNAL staff, whose members read innumerable 
books on vour behalf in an effort to select from the 
many thousands published each year just the ones you 
would want to know about. 

There are books tor children, for teachers, and foi 
the general reader. We teachers need to read more 
books outside our specialized field; we need to go fai 
beyond the popular titles of the book clubs. JouRNAI 
booklists will help you to plan your own reading, to 
choose books for teachers reading rooms, and to mak« 
up lists for school purchase. “Che Book-of-the-Month”™ 
deserves special attention. It might well be purchased 
by every local association as part of its library service 
to its members. We teachers live by our minds. Lik« 
our bodies, they can be no stronger than the nourish 
ment they receive. 


Leaders Wanted 


Ove farflung free public schools and our professional 
associations which serve them are not ends in them- 
selves, but are means to the larger end of preserving 
and perfecting civilization. By circumstance, we are 
privileged to live at a time when we must consider the 
life and death of civilizations, particularly the life and 
possible death of our own. Civilization requires stability 
and peace for its richest growth, It cannot grow in the 
midst of fear and hunger and devastation and want. It 
does not happen by accident. It is the product of pur- 
pose, devotion, hard labor, and sacrifice. 

It has always depended upon relatively few leaders— 
their vision, integrity, singleness of purpose, and will- 
ingness to lead. Our greatest single task is to discover 
and develop leaders worthy of the vast opportunities 
which lie ahead; leaders who have an abiding faith 
that humanity under divine guidance can build a 
civilization founded upon the ideals of the brotherhood 
of man and the Golden Rule. 
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LL children, Diderot once observed, 
A are essentially criminal. It is just 
our good luck that their physical 
powers are still too limited for them 
to carry out their destructiveness. 

Had he lived today, Diderot might 
have expanded his remark. He might 
have said that all childish minds are 
dangerous, but particularly when 
those minds are housed in adult 
bodies; for then they can put their 
immaturities fully into effect. 

The forms that adult childishness 
can take are innumerable. They exist 
not merely in those unfortunates who 
have to be confined to institutions, 
but in countless thousands who look 
adult and are granted the full pre- 
rogatives of adulthood. 

In these grown-up child-minds, the 
immaturities are almost invariably 
disguised from the individuals them- 
selves. Also, they are usually dis- 
guised from those who share their 
life—largely because these others dis- 
play similar immaturities themselves. 
The immaturities, moreover, are dis- 
guised from society at large, since that 
society has as yet developed no con- 
stant habit of appraising adult be- 
haviors as immature or mature. 

Once, however, we begin to under- 
stand these immaturities in adults, we 
have a clue as to how to bring into 
our human affairs a greater measure 
of sanity. The immaturities explain 
much in our history for which we have 
hitherto had no sufficient explanation. 

Similarly, they explain many baf- 
fling facts about our presentday be- 
havior, both private and public. They 
offer us, therefore, a key with which 
to unlock stubborn problems that 
have to do with our common welfare 
and our personal happiness. 

Also, they provide us with a hope. 
For these immaturities, fixed as they 
seem to be in many adults, and power- 
ful as they are in many institutions, 
are themselves subject to change. 
Something can be done about them. 
At the least, they can be recognized 
and their influence thus lessened. 

But more than that, the conditions 
that bring them about and that en- 
courage their continuance can them- 
selves be altered. Both in our private 
lives and in the social life of our 
times, we can begin to do a new thing: 
we can put a premium upon psycho- 
logical maturity. 

To put that premium upon adult 
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The Mature Mind 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


Recognizing immaturities in ourselves and others is the 


first step in overcoming those weaknesses, declares the 
author of the current best-seller, The Mature Mind. This 


is the first of two Journal articles based on the book. 


maturity is our next great concern. 

A mature person is not one who 
has come to a certain level of achieve- 
ment and stopped there. He is rather 
a maturing person—one whose link 
ages with life are constantly becom- 
ing stronger and richer because his at- 
titudes are such as to encourage their 
growth rather than their stoppage. 

A mature person, for example, is 
not one who knows a large number 
of facts. Rather, he is one whose 
mental habits are such that he grows 
in knowledge and in the wise use of it. 

A mature person is not one who has 
built up a certain quota of human 
relationships — family, friends, ac- 
quaintances, fellow workers—and is 
ready to call a halt, dismissing the 
rest of the human race as unimpor- 
tant. Rather, he is a person who has 
learned how to operate well in a hu- 
man environment so that he continues 
both to add new people to those whom 
he cares about and to discover new 
bases of fellowship with those already 
familiar. 

By this standard, we might say that 
a person is properly maturing— 
whether he be five years old or 50— 
only if his power over his environment 
is matched by a growing awareness 
of what is involved in what he does. 
If his powers of execution forge ahead 
while his powers of understanding lag 
behind, he is backward in his psycho- 
logical growth—and dangerous. 


Tue humanbeing is born ignorant. 
His body, to be sure, has certain kinds 


of “knowledge” that belong to it by 
nature. Even the newborn infant 
“knows,” for example, how to make 
the sucking motions that enable him 
to take in food for survival. 

But in all super-instinctual mat- 
ters, the ignorance of that newborn 
infant is total. His world has, so far, 
told him virtually nothing about it- 
self. He is ignorant not only of such 
specific cultural skills as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic—thru which there 
may later be opened up to him well- 
nigh incredible vistas—but of even his 
own survival needs. He can register 
discomfort, but he cannot be said to 
know that he is uncomfortable be- 
cause his blanket has slipped aside and 
left him cold. He is at the total-igno 
rance level of a life in which the 
knowledge potential is enormous. 

Here, then, is one kind of linkage 
that the humanbeing must progres- 
sively build with his world if he is to 
grow into mental, emotional, and so- 
cial maturity. Where a person fails 
to build and to go on building the 
knowledge linkage, it may be, as 
Thorndike pointed out, partly for 
reasons within himself and partly for 
reasons outside himself. 

If a certain adult, for example, was 
once a child whose every show of in- 
terest in learning was squelched—per- 
haps by a father who taunted him 
with trying to rise above his family 
or by a “religious” mother for whom 
education was synonymous’ with 
worldly pride or by playmates who 
called him teacher’s pet and shut him 
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out of their games—that adult may 
well have within himself deep emo- 
tional reasons for leaving books alone. 

He may still, in his unconscious, be 
fighting out one of the major battles 


of his childhood, and he may be 
settling the issue as he finally tried 
to settle it in childhood—by adopting 


the standards of those around him in 
order to win a sense of belonging. 


Tue 


sible. He did not choose to enter the 


humanbeing is born tirrespon- 


human scene, and for a long time 
ufter his entrance, he is helpless to do 
much about it. Yet, if we hear a grown 
man justify his lack of responsible 
participation in that scene by saying 
that, after all, he didn’t ask to be 
born, we can set him down as imma- 
ture. For one of the strong ties that 
must progressively link the individual 
to his world is that of responsibility. 
Resentment against that fact or in- 
ability to realize it in action indicates 
a stoppage in psychological growth. 
The responsibility linkage with life 
takes on maturity to the extent that 
three conditions 
sively fulfilled. 
In the first place, the individual has 
to learn to accept his human role. 
When an adult pettishly protests that 
he didn’t ask to be born, he overlooks 
the simple fact that nobody else did 
either. ‘Those whose services he com- 


are being progres- 


mands had as little to say about being 
born as he himself had. By his stand- 
ard, therefore, they have as much right 
as he to ask that the world wait upon 
them—the only hitch being that the 
people upon whom the world would 
have to depend are also people who 
did not ask to be born. 

To mature, in brief, is progressively 
to accept the fact that the human ex- 
perience is a shared experience; the 
human predicament, a shared predica- 
ment. A person remains immature, 
whatever his age, as long as he thinks 
of himself as an exception to the hu- 
man race. 

The second condition of maturity 
involves the development of a sense 
of function. No one is mature except 
to the extent that there is work he 
accepts as his own, that he performs 
with a fair degree of expertness, and 
from which he draws a sense of signi- 
ficance. 

By this standard, a woman is im- 
mature if she wants all the advantages 
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of marriage but resents the work she 
has to do to keep a home in running 
order and to bring up a family. Sim- 
ilarly, a man is immature if he regards 
the support of a family as a kind of 


a I ARTE I LW LP ART OI: 
Next month, Dr. Overstreet 
will discuss how the schools 
can promote greater matur- 
ity of thinking and acting. 
PN RE SRR NS RE 


trap in which he, an unsuspecting 
male, has somehow been caught. 

Again, he who cannot settle down, 
who remains a vocational drifter, and 
he who wants the prestige of a certain 
type of work but resents the routines 
that go with it is immature in his 
sense of function, 

Phe third condition of maturity 
involves the development of function- 
habits. A child does not yet know how 
to work out spheres of orderliness; 
he has as yet no accurate sense of time; 
he has no capacity to think thru a 
complicated plan and to relate cause 
and effect so that he can predict what 
the results of his action will be; his 
attention-span is too brief to enable 
him to have constancy of purpose. In 
a very real sense, “A boy’s will is the 
wind’s will.” Unfortunately, however, 
a good many grownups, without any 
such legitimate reason, are as veering 
and unstable as children. 


Tue humanbeing is born inarticulate. 
In a peculiar sense, he is born alone. 
As he matures, he will build word- 
linkages with his world. 

Most children soon learn to talk 
the language of the people around 
them. Yet few of them continue their 
verbal maturing thruout life. Few of 
them, in adulthood, are able to say 
what they want to say with confidence, 
precision, beauty, and an awareness 
of what is fitting in the situation. The 
communicative experience holds less 
of success than of failure. 

In no area of our maturing, in fact, 
is arrested development more com- 
mon than in the area of communica- 
tion. It is so common that it isn’t even 
noticed; it is taken for granted as 
natural. The person who is mature in 
his communicative powers is noted as 
an exception to the rule. The person 





who is immature—halting, clumsy, ob- 
scure, rambling, dull, platitudinous, 
insensitive—is the rule. 

We may, then, set this down as an- 
other basic fact about ourselves: our 
lives are in good order only if the 
communicative linkages between us 
and our world are relatively mature 
and becoming more so. 


Tue humanbeing is born a creature 
of diffuse sexuality. He must mature 
toward a specific and creative sexual 
relationship. 

We are still far from having the 
fullrounded knowledge of our human 
nature out of which sexual maturity 
can confidently grow. But we are at 
least at the point where we can state 
with that where the sex 
linkage is immature there is no high 
maturity of character. 


assurance 


Tue humanbeing is born selfcentered. 
To be sure, he has as yet no clearly 
defined “self” in which to center. But 
even less does he have any power to 
relate himself to other selves. One of 
the most important phases of matur- 
ing is that of growth from selfcenter- 
ing to an understanding relationship 
to others, from egocentricity to socio- 
centricity, A person is not mature un- 
til he has both an ability and a will- 
ingness to see himself as one among 
others and to live by the Golden Rule. 


Tue humanbeing is born to a world 
of isolated particulars. He has to ma- 
ture into a world of wholes. 

At first, he has only this pain, this 
satisfaction, this fear, this anger—all 
of them tied together by some vague 
sense of identity. 

When William James spoke of the 
first experience of the infant as a big, 
buzzing confusion, he may have as- 
sumed too much knowledge in an area 
into which no grown-up mind can 
really enter; yet it seems fair to as- 
sume that the newborn child has no 
experience of wholeness—that is, of 
parts significantly related to one an- 
other, of many parts making a total 
from which each separate part draws 
meaning. It is in the direction of 
whole-seeing and whole-thinking that 
growth must take place if maturity is 
ever to be achieved. 

—Condensed from The Mature 
Mind by H. A. Overstreet, copyright 
1949, W. W. Norton and Company. 
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FRED HESS @ SON 


EDUCATION 


-Dynamic of Democracy 


66 DUCATION, Dynamic of Democ- 
E racy” will be the theme of the 
annual convention of the American 
\ssociation of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, February 25-March 
2, 1950. The largest attendance and 
the widest participation in discussion 
in the history of the association are 
expected. 

General programs will be featured 
by exceptional speakers of national re- 
nown. Pressing school problems will 
be considered in an unprecedented 
array of group conferences to be par- 
ticipated in by able persons from all 
sections of the nation. Problems of 
smaller school systems will come in for 
special attention. 

Speakers before general audiences 
will include Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; John H. Furbay, director, Air 
World Education; Branch Rickey, 
president, the Brooklyn National 
League Baseball Club; Senator Mar- 
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W orld’s largest auditorium, hous- 
ing world’s largest pipe organ, 
dominates Atiantic City view. 


Prominent speakers, discussion groups, and 
an exhibit of educational materials will be 
featured at the AASA annual convention. 


garet Chase Smith of Maine; and Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse of Oregon. An- 
nouncement of additional speakers 
will be made shortly. The Jubilee 
Singers, formerly known as the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, and the Westinghouse 
Male Chorus will appear. 

On Wednesday evening, the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the National Edu- 
cation Association will present the 
American Education Award for 1950 
to J. Edgar Hoover. Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, so warmly received 
two years ago at the AASA convention, 
also will be presented on this evening. 

Well over 60 conference groups will 
assemble in four half-day sessions. Sub- 
jects for discussion will run the gamut 
of current school problems. Many con- 
ference groups will be conducted as 
joint meetings with NEA departments 
and other organizations. 

To insure nationwide representa- 
tion, no speaker will be scheduled to 





John L. Bracken 


Superintendent of Schools 
Clayton, Missouri, and 
President, AASA 


appear on more than one discussion- 
group program. A special feature will 
be a group of “Unfinished Business” 
sessions, one in each conference halt 
day. No speeches will be scheduled, 
but the capable, experienced boards 
of consultants in each instance will 
welcome audience participation. 

The greatest exhibit of modern edu- 
cational books, equipment, and sup- 
plies ever to be held is being planned 
as a part of this convention. 

Only one speaker will be presented 
in each evening session. As many offi- 
cial and organization breakfasts as 
possible will be held on Tuesday 
morning, when a single speaker will be 
scheduled on the general program. 
Last convention session will be the 
Thursday morning discussion groups. 
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There was a child went forth CVUCTY- 
day, 

Ind the first object he look’d upon, 
that object he became, 

Ind that object became part of him 
for the day or a certain part of the 
day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles 


of years. 


—WALT WHITMAN 


" TNLESS you, as a classroom teacher, 
U are aware of factors which influ- 
ence the life of a child outside the 
school, it is dificult to plan an effec- 
tive classroom environment for him. 
Ideally, an home, 


school, and community environments 


adjustment of 


should be made so that the combina- 
tion of influences bearing upon him 
will bring the best possible mental, 
physical, social, and emotional growth. 

You, as a teacher, have an opportu- 
nity to organize your classroom and 
teaching procedures in such a way as 
to provide conditions and experiences 
conducive to healthful growth. 
contact with 


Your 
is continuous, 
intimate, and natural. Your personal 
attitudes establish the emotional tone 


children 


reactions 
determine the relationships between 


of the classroom, and vow 


yourself and your pupils, and, per- 
haps to some degree, the relationship 
among the children themselves. 

Life presents a continual problem 
of adjustment between the desires and 
needs of the and the re- 
quirements of the social group. It is 
inevitable that a child in school will 
experience many difficult adjustment 
problems, not only because of his im- 


individual 


maturity but also because of exposure 
to a number of relatively complex so- 
cial situations in rapid succession. 

Success in making adjustments will 
produce in him increasing ability to 
make further adjustments. Failure in 
making needed adjustments, however, 
may result in withdrawal or in un- 
social or aggressive behavior. 

Evasion by withdrawal may result 
in such symptoms as fearfulness, sulki- 
ness, dreaminess, shyness, suspicious- 
ness, and social inadequacy. \Evasion 
by aggression may evince itself in 
disobedience, de- 
fhance, fighting, and unconventional 
activities, E. K. Wickman’s Teachers 
and Behavior Problems 
wealth Fund) gives 
both types of reaction. 


temper tantrums, 


(Common- 
illustrations of 
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Classroom (timate 


Is the emotional atmosphere in 


your classroom conducive to the 


Signs of Maladjustment 


Withdrawal and = aggression § are 
both symptomatic of maladjustment 
and emotional ill health. Mental hy- 
gienists tend to regard retreat from 
social situations as more serious than 
aggression. 

Jane, your quiet, “good” little girl, 
who never plays with other children 
and enjoys solitary reading or day- 
dreaming more than participation in 
group activities is in need of assist- 
ance in developing selfconfidence lest 
she continue to withdraw from situa- 
tions where she feels real or fancied 
inadequacy. 

On the other 
“trouble-maker,” 


hand, John, your 
who pulls Jane's 
pigtails, and is otherwise annoying 
to you, of necessity gets attention. 
The timid child may be helped to 
gain selfconfidence thru encourage- 
ment and satisfying participation in 
group activities. “Lhe aggressive child 
may be guided to direct his aggression 
toward activities which will win the 
social approval which he is so obvi- 
ously seeking. In both instances, the 
underlying causes of the problems of 
emotional adjustment must be dis- 
covered thru parent-teacher confer- 
ences, and home visits if either child 
is to be helped toward adjustment. 
Unfortunately, most teachers have 
been prone to ignore or even approve 
of withdrawal behavior, and to pun- 
ish aggressive behavior with little or 
no effort to gain insight into causes. 
Consequently, frustration, tension, 
and strain have tended to increase in 


best pu pil growth? 


schools where teachers are unaware ol 
the principles of emotional health. 

Dorothy W. Baruch (in an article 
in the Journal of Genetic Psychology 
for December 1945) , suggests that em- 
phasis be placed on the acceptance of 
inner emotions and on “releasing 
problem-reducing” procedures, rather 
than on “repressive, problem-aug- 
menting”’ technics. 

If you are yourself emotionally ad- 
justed you are better able to accept 
rather than resent negative emotional 
expressions in children. If you can 
accept o¥jectively and without per- 
sonal involvements such statements 
as, “I hate school,” “I don’t like you,” 
or “Why do you always ‘pick’ on me?” 
you can better help a child face his 


own feelings and gain some insight 


into the cause of his own behavior. 
As you move forward in your own 
adjustment, you find new insight and 
understanding of the problems of 
others. As has been pointed out in 
Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren (American Council on Educa- 
tion), teachers who believe that a 
child’s behavior is shaped by his past 
experience, his present situation, and 
his hope for the future cannot sert- 
ously reject a child for what he does. 


Requirements for Emotional Health 


Two of the major requirements for 
emotional health are the need for se- 


In a classroom where children can 
find happiness and success in worth- 
while and challenging tasks, problems 
of emotional adjustment decrease. 
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curity and the need for adequacy. You 
can help children achieve both in 
your guidance of classroom activities. 
For example, you may develop coop- 
erative activities thru. which each 
child can make a significant contribu- 
tion and enjoy group recognition. 

You may, with due regard for indi- 
vidual differences, assign tasks which 
provide reasonable opportunity for 
success, so that each child will have 
the occasional stimulation of accom- 
plishment. No child should be sub- 
jected to repeated failure. You may 
give children as many opportunities 
for selfexpression as will be consistent 
with the best interests of the group. 

If you have a regard for the emo- 
tional health of your pupils, you will 
not use fear, ridicule, sarcasm, or ex- 


cessive individual competition as mo- 
tivating factors. You will choose disci- 
plinary methods, if required, with 
respect for pupil personality and with 
regard for pupil growth in selfcontrol 











and selfdiscipline. You will under- 
stand that marks and examinations 
are better used as a means of mutual 
evaluation, rather than as an aca- 
demic end. 

Your personality may be a more 
potent factor in the total education 
of children than your skill or tech- 
nical knowledge. One need only visit 
a classroom for an afternoon to sense 
its emotional tone. A group of chil- 
dren may be relaxed and happily en- 
gaged in constructive work in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness, sympathy, 
and genuine affection or may show all 
the signs of tension that fear, coercion, 
and authoritarian restraint produce. 

In a study by Boynton, Dugger, and 
Turner (reported in Journal of Juve- 
nile Research for October 1934), in- 
volving 73 teachers and more than a 
thousand children, it was observed 
that the mental health of teachers can 
have a direct effect on the behavior 
of children in as short a period as two 
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and one-half months. A cheerful, tol 
erant, resourceful teacher is helping 
pupils develop these same qualities. 

Since your emotional health is 
clearly reflected in the children en- 
trusted to your guidance, you have a 
duty to yourself and your profession 
to foster it by participating in a va- 
riety of recreative activities, maintain- 
ing many social contacts, developing 
out-of-school interests, and by living 
a full and satisfying life. A  well- 
rounded personality may be mirrored 
in an attractive, colorful classroom; 
in neat, wellchosen clothing; in a 
pleasing voice, a friendly smile, and a 
calm, poised manner. 


Your Responsibility 


Just as you can insure a healthful 
emotional environment in school only 
when you know about home condi 
tions, so parents need to know what 
kind of experiences children have in 
school., Since home and school to 
gether may almost completely deter- 
mine the degree of a child’s adjust 
ment to life, it is of vital importance 
that there be mutual interest and re 
sponsibility in attempting to develop 
all the components which make for 
good mental hygiene. 

Doubtless you must take the initia 
tive in inviting parents to work with 
you. Joint planning and joint action 
with parents of your pupils will ex- 
pand your interests as well as enable 
you to make a more significant contri 
bution to'the welfare of children. 

In a classroom where children can 
find happiness and success in worth 
while and challenging tasks, problems 
of emotional adjustment decrease. If 
a child can learn to cope with his en 
vironment to satisfy his basic need fon 
security and adequacy, he will have 
little need for asocial behavior. 

You have a responsibility in yout 
task of guiding the development of 
wholesome personalities—for becom 
ing a welladjusted person yourself; 
for examining your methods of disci 
pline and classroom conduct; for 
learning to know and understand each 
of your children in his total environ- 
ment of home, school, and commu 
nity; and for continually refreshing 
your knowledge of mental hygiene. 

—ELIZABETH S. Avery, health educa- 
tion consultant, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 
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Growth thru Music 


lad in the 


expl essive 


iG Bob, an overgrown 

fifth grade, found an 
medium in the cello. His big instru 
ment with its deep tone fits nicely 
into our musical ensemble. It is help 
too. Bob and his 


cello are a big pair who definitely 


ing Bob to “fit in” 


belong to each other and to the group. 

Across from Bob, timid little Linda 
“talks” on her 
and confidence 
than she is able to muster under most 


often sits and violin 


with more courage 
circumstances. 

30th these youngsters are finding in 
musical instruments impersonal ob- 
jects thru which they dare to express 
personal feelings. Friendships, asso- 
ciations, appreciation of service to a 
the 
security of 


and sense of 
having valued contribu- 
tions to make are theirs thru the play- 


ing of instruments. 


group, pleasure 


Johnny, slow and not so sure in 
academic pursuits, has a fine sense of 
rhythm and a good ear. His success 
in the school’s musicals is a source of 
stimulation and encouragement which 
is helping him in areas where he has 
less ability. 

Fortunately, his teachers are capt- 
talizing on this. It is seldom that one 
hears of a child’s being denied music 
in the modern because he is 
failing in some other area. Johnny’s 


school 
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success in music, even if he fails else- 
where, may at least alleviate the 
personality damage caused by such 
failure. 

Classroom teachers are discovering 
in instrumental music—with its capac- 
ity completely té “engage a child 
mentally, physically, and emotionally 
-a force with which they may de- 
velop boys and girls in wholesome 
ways. To observe the pleased, absorbed 
faces of a playing group is to sense 
the unselfconscious release from ten- 
sions. 


Social Adjustment 


Arthur T. Jersild, on the basis of 
his research in child development, 
cautions us that in the past we have 
tended to push academic subjects with 
almost brutal disregard of children’s 
social adjustments and_ their 
tional wellbeing. 

We have looked upon instrumental 
lessons as the development of a pure- 
ly personal skill which would prepare 
the faithful for a future in music. 
Now we realize that, in addition to 


emo- 


helping awkward Bob, timid Linda, 
and Johnny, instrumental lessons go 
far beyond the development of a 
merely manipulative skill. In the pro- 
gram ol life, with its wide 
range of interests and interplay of 
activities, we have 


school 


music gradually 
revealed thru expanding experience 
that opens up a whole range of living. 


No Grade Levels 


Moreover, instrumental music is one 
subject that has escaped the grade- 
level grouping. Taught with insight 
into how children musically, 
instrumental music can be a real de- 
velopmental program in which each 
child may grow along his own lines 
at his own rate. Multiple part-writing, 
for example, gives each child some- 
thing he can do successfully in the 
group no matter what the difficulty of 
the composition may be. 


eTOow 


Imagine what a boon it would be in 
dealing with individual reading dif- 
ferences if a class could read aloud a 
certain story from different texts, 
ranging everywhere from first-grade 
primers to  seventh-grade readers! 
Music happily lends itself to just such 
simultaneous reading because all parts 
from the simplest to the most difficult 
come forth in one harmonious whole. 

This kind of participation where 
each can in his own measure become 
important to the group is a way to 
strengthen children against the fear 
of not making good. Also, each play- 
er is challenged by a part which draws 
him out to his fullest capacity. 


Citywide Educational Venture 


In Dallas, the instrumental litera- 
ture in use in the instrumental classes 
and the songs most adaptable in the 
vocal series are arranged in the great- 
est number of multiple parts with a 
range wide enough to include at 
least one part for each technical level. 

The aim is so to arrange the litera- 
ture of the and instrumental 
groups that each learner can _partici- 
pate at his level. A sixth-grade flutist 
might demonstrate the beauty of his 
instrument to a second-grade music 
class by playing an obbligato to one 
of its songs. 


vocal 


A third-grade “open-stringer” vio- 
linist might easily join an upper- 
grade choral group and string orches- 
tra for a special occasion since the 
literature is so arranged that he may 
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make music with the older group 
within the limits of his own develop- 
ment. 

The string, piano, and vocal teach- 
ers of the elementary school work to- 
gether to provide the type of music 
they feel will be most effective in giv- 
ing students a feeling of joint ac- 
complishment and interdependence. 

This procedure is followed: 


[1] The vocal staff submit to the 
instrumental director a list of the 
pupils’ best-liked and most frequently 
sung songs. 

[2] From this list, those songs are 
selected which are best adapted to the 
instrumental idiom. 

[3] The final list is distributed 
among the instrumental teachers, who 
work in committees with the director 
to arrange the music. 

One teacher serves as a consultant 
on parts for the cello. The class 
piano staff analyzes the songs har- 
monically to list those with harmonies 
sufficiently simple to allow the piano 
beginner to chord successfully an ac- 
companiment by ear. (Some of the 
newer vocal texts are supplying the 
instrumental chord sequences and 
harmonic analysis of ‘the songs.) 

A visitor in one of the Dallas schools 
might easily walk into a wide variety 
of learning situations in which the 
instrumental pupils are in some way 
making that particular activity live 
with rhythm and tone that draws out 
a feeling response from the whole 
group. A child performer in the class- 
room gives the others a live perform- 
ance to which they may respond in 
several ways. 

First, it’s fun just to listen. Second, 
it’s highly instructive to discover 
meter-signatures by pulsing or swing- 
ing to the music. 

The contour of the melody line may 
be dramatized or sketched. Entire art 
classes sometimes attend orchestra re- 
hearsals and interpret in their own 
art medium the rhythm and line of 
the music which they have sensed thru 
this listening experience. 

Fiddling and chording may be 
heard furnishing sparkle to physical- 
education and folk-dancing groups, 
where the instrumentalist is indeed a 
valuable asset. A cello obbligato may 
be heard weaving its tonal beauty 
into the voices in the singing class 


—truly an opportunity for studying 
musical beauty. 
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In a class where the voices are all 
high and light, including the teacher’s, 
éven an open-string harmonized part 
on the low Cs can be an exciting 
harmonic experience. 

The addition of these bass tones 
adds a depth and color to children’s 
singing experiences. Furthermore, the 
string players learn to phrase or 
breathe with their bows as the singer 
breathes. It is pleasing to enter a 
school during a daily devotional 
period and hear a child pianist over 
the school’s public-address system, 
adding his mite to the spiritual re- 
freshment which he can create thru 
his music. 

School units take on life with the 
use of the folk instruments. Fiddles, 
tabor (a long drum), recorders, clari- 
nets, or even tonettes can recreate 


lf a student is properly 
guided by his classroom 
teacher, he may develop 
selfconfidence, group 
spirit, and emotional 
wellbeing thru playing 
an instrument. _ 
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the Morris dance tunes of castle life 
in the Middle Ages in a stimulating 
fashion that will forever invest these 
little tunes with meaning. The asso- 
ciations formed open up a new pleas- 
ure in listening to famous classical 
compositions over the air and in con- 
cert based on these Morris dance 
tunes. 

Examples too numerous to describe 
unfold in every study of social cus- 
toms. Long lists of technical, musical, 
and social learnings may be accredited 
to these experiences, which certainly 
expand the children’s musical compe- 
tence. 

But the real significance for their 
development is the direction in which 
these experiences impel them to go. 
Children who have tasted music in 
their daily living at school and home 
are most likely to make it a part of 
their adult life. For them, delayed 
learning thru the school’s failure to 
consider this need of children will 
not sound the solemn knell of some- 
thing lost to them forever. 


The Classroom Teacher 


The classroom teacher is sort of a 
thermostat of the cultural climate 
of the school. Without her guidance 
of talented students, the warmth olf 
their richness fails to filter thru the 
school. Hot and cold spots develop 
with only a few of the talented who 
are taking special instruction getting 
anything from the instrumental music 
at school. Even these few are limited 
in their experience to more or less 
isolated “lessons.” 

Armed with the essential skill of 
knowing how to direct the tuning of 
the instruments, given resource in- 
formation from the _ instrumental 
teachers about suitable literature— 
plus a dash of teacher-teacher plan- 
ning for good measure—and the regu- 
lar classroom teacher can release a 
whole new force for child growth in 
her classes thru instrumental music 

It’s only fair to warn teachers that 
it’s contagious. A conference with 
the instrumental teacher on how to 
tune may lead to an _ enthusiastic 
after-school teachers class. 

In the Lida Hooe School in Dallas, 
every teacher in the building takes a 
string-class lesson Thursday afternoon 
with the orchestra téacher. 

These teachers were the pride and 
joy of the entire studentbody when 
they appeared on an assembly pro- 
eram with the school orchestra in the 
spring, even tho a young critic named 
Tommie had this comment to make, 
“Well, that was one time the kids 
were better than the teachers.” 

A sixth-grade teacher in another 
building, an ardent music lover and 
able pianist, organized a classroom 
orchestra in her room. This musical 
group was thoroly worthwhile because 
of the joy of both teacher and pupils 
in creating something together. 

Realizing the full benefits to be 
had thru instrumental music requires 
appropriate teaching practices. How- 
ever, classroom teachers trained in a 
psychological approach will find it 
easy to become acquainted with the 
use of the instruments. Instrumental 
teachers are eager to exchange educa- 
tional ideas. Classroom and _ instru- 
mental teachers are sure to find fresh 
inspiration in ways to promote child 
growth thru their exchange of ideas. 
The initial step is simply to start get- 
ting acquainted with each other. 








He minister had oflered to drive 
7 the 35 miles over the flat prairie 
to my first teaching position, Now we 
were in front of a low, white-washed 
mud house where three deep-set win- 
dows were framed in brilliant blue. 

We knocked on a red This 
was the place where the teacher al- 
The kind 


posited me and suitcase and two boxes 


door. 


ways staved. reverend de- 
on the doorstep and said, “Good luck. 
I'll phone your mother when I get 
in,” and drove away. 

| had felt even 
when at eight my new felt hat blew 
into the monkey cage. But when 
you're just 18, and you owe $100, and 
you know teachers are a dime a dozen, 
you go forward and try to feel lucky. 


never lower, not 


UiREGOROVA, a daughter of the house, 
frowned myopically at me from the 
doorway. Apprehensively, I glanced at 
her swarthy, stocky figure swathed in 
shapeless, faded pink percale. Her 
frown melted into a grudging smile as 
she jerkily exclaimed, “It’s a little 
cold out today, not?” 

“It is, isn’t it?’ I agreed timidly 
and followed her into the large kitchen 
that overpowered me with its bright 
orange ceiling and darkly varnished 
wainscoating. She hurried me past the 
huge iron range, the cream separator, 
and the long oilcloth-covered table 
flanked by benches into a middle room 
to meet her two younger sisters. 

“This is the teacher of the school.” 

“Ya, we know,” chorused Magda- 
lina and Anna Maria, bashfully duck- 
ing their adolescenc heads and putting 
more speed into folding newly laun- 
dered clothes. 

[his middle room seemed a jumble 
of sacks ofl potatoes, boxes of apples, 
a bright blue floor, orange walls, and 
a mustard ceiling. 

The matron of the family, Mrs. 
Sergei, lay on a featherbed in the 
adjoining bedroom, the third and 
final downstairs room. Large, and pat- 
terned with criss-cross wrinkles of 
age, she laboriously stood as we en- 
tered. 

“Mutter, da est de teachon of de 
schule,” explained Gregorova. A cal- 
loused and work-lined hand was ex- 
tended, accompanied by a smile. 

“Mother can’t speak English, only 
German-Russian. She’s 49, too old to 
learn,” Gregorova explained. 

“Only 49,” I gasped, astonished to 
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MY FIRST YEAR 


b EGINNING teachers usually have their difficulties, but 


imagine starting in a strange, foreign community. 


find she the mother, the 
grandmother, of the brood. 

Mother Sergei was wearing a_ ba- 
bushka her head and another 
gaily flowered shawl over her shoul- 
ders. A snowy white apron covered her 
fine black alpaca dress, which was 
bordered by rcws and rows of bright 
embroidery. Her broad hightop shoes 
looked new and comfortable. Mrs. 
Sergei had “retired”—worn out by 
peasant toil. 

After an exchange of unintelligible 
words between them, I was invited to 
unpack. In a short while, my four 
dresses were crowded in the left cor- 
ner of a huge clothespress beside the 
family gowns. No provisions were 
made for the rest of my clothes; they 
remained packed all term. 

For the next two hours, I feebly 
wrestled with a state of shock. Here 
I was, alone and unprepared, uncere- 
moniously dumped into the heart of 
a foreign world and culture. I could 
scarcely make myself believe I had so 
blithely accepted when the county 
superintendent called long-distance: 
“Do you think you are tough enough 
to take a school in ‘Little Russia’? 
I have a vacancy there—all grades and 
beginners who can’t speak English.” 


Was not 


over 


Ties call to supper, “Coom und es- 
sen,” broke into my feelings of de- 
spair. In the kitchen, three burly sons 
in their twenties—Vasili, Johannas, 
and Micholaivich—greeted “teachon” 
shyly. 

After triple crossing and_ silent 
grace, Mother Sergei sat down at the 
head of the long table with the seven 
of us. She peeled boiled potatoes and 
passed two on each plate, mine first. 
Chunks of pork in garlic gravy were 
ladled out of a huge iron pot in the 
center of the table. Dessert was poppy- 
seed cakes and chicory-brewed coffee, 
the milk added before pouring. 

Conversation was scarce and in their 
tongue. During the first meal, by 


Lucille E. Smith 


First-Grade Teacher 
Mary S. Doten School 
Reno, Nevada 


glances in my direction, I learned the 
words for teacher and school; evei 
after, I listened intently when either 
mentioned. When I offered to 
wipe the dishes, Gregorova explained: 
“A guest in the home is one sent by 
God, and can do no work.” 

To play whist was what was ex 
pected of me, so I played whist. The 
leader of the gang of neighbor boys, 
who arrived after supper to see the 
new teacher, taught me to say, “If you 
grand, I'll set you,” and “If you pass, 
all the tricks are yours,” in the native 
tongue. 


Was 


For refreshments, a large bowl ol 
sunflower seeds was placed in the 
middle of the table. Each player 
grabbed a handful and shoved his 
loot into a pouched-out cheek, until 
all resembled wellheeled chipmunks. 
Before long, I learned the process of 
filling the mouth, cracking, spitting 
the shells wherever they landed, and 
chewing the crisp-browned seeds. My 
only embarrassment was that my 
Shells kept landing on Jacob’s hair. 
He’d guffaw and push his hand thru 
the stubble. 

At 10:30, the party dispersed. As 
the boys left, they called from the 
door, “I'll be seeing you, gelt?” Tak- 
ing the response for granted, they 
reassembled nearly every night. 

Bedtime had come at last, and | 
thought how good it would feel to 
get in bed and stretch. The boys 
climbed the stairs to the attic. The 
women of the house went into the 
bedroom, where Mrs. Sergei was al- 
ready in bed. Half hidden behind my 
pyramid of boxes, I began to disrobe. 
Eight eyes were upon me. i was glad 
the lamp was low. . 

Gregorova asked whether I pre- 
ferred the side next to the wali, the 
middle, or the outside. Never had | 
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slept three in a bed, much less five 
in a room! After careful cogitation, I 
decided knee-bracing against the wall 
would most likely guarantee my one- 
third. 


Bax AKFAST the next morning con- 
sisted of hot milk, cornflakes, sausage, 
bread, and coffee. 

Since these people sold all their 
cream, butter was an almost unknown 
table luxury. Each week, Mother 
mailed me a pound, along with cookies 
and cakes. To my dismay, the package 
cords were untied every time, and one- 
fourth of the butter carton was empty. 

For a while, I was puzzled over this 
mystery. Then it dawned on me that 
the Sergeis were guilty of this deed 
of petty larceny, but I was afraid to 
say a word. 

This fear kept me from protesting 
even when, coming in from school, I 
found all my newly arrived letters 
opened with an explanatory scrawl 
across the lower left-hand corners, 
“Opened by Jake Schmidt by a mis- 
take.” They must have had a gay time 
reading replies to the letters in which 
I told what I really thought of them 
during those first weeks! 

After church the first Sunday, a 
teacher from a nearby school and I 
were invited to the Sergeis for dinner. 
And, what a dinner! If you've never 
tasted borscht, you just haven't eaten. 
Each time it is served, the appetite for 
it increases. 

Gregorova had her own recipe, call- 
ing for boiled beef, shredded beets, 
chopped carrots, chopped onions and 
garlic, and shredded cabbage all 
boiled together. Just before serving, 
she poured into the mixture a cup of 
smetana, or thick sour cream, and we 
ladled our own servings from the 
kettle in the middle of the table. 

Future meals consisted of cheese 
strudel, egg and garlic soup, and 
strong cheeses which appeared each 
time after I paid board and room. 


Tue first day of school, Vasili drove 
his youngest sister, Anna Maria, and 
me in the Model T over to the box- 
like, high-roofed school building 
flanked by the coal-shed and two out- 
houses. Each building bravely flaunted 
a surface of newly-painted corn yel- 
low. The yellow had spilled inside— 
on the bookcases, walls, and ceiling. 
At 8:30, children, 23 of them, the 
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boys in overalls, the girls in home- 
made percale dresses and aprons, ap- 
peared. They admired the fresh, new 
paint job with “ohs” and “ahs.” 

A seven-year-old exclaimed, “It is 
dacerated nice, not?” Evading the 
truth, I stammered it was lovely. 

What should one do with this as- 
sorted brood? I began culling and 
classifying. Four, two of whom knew 
no English, went into the first grade; 
three went into the second grade; and 
three, five, two, one, four, and one 
went into succeeding grades. 

They sat trustfully and_ silently 
staring at me with great, dark eyes. 
In desperation, I asked how many 
would like to sing “America.” 

The 18-year old eighth-grader acted 
as spokesman: “Could we please have 
the accordian? Rudolpho bring it 
every day last year.” 

I nodded. Rudolpho dashed into 
the hall and returned with the well- 
worn instrument. Immediately, they 
all broke into “The Spanish Cavalier.” 
This was followed by “Frankie and 
Johnnie Were Sweethearts.” 

Then we made and assembled a 
three-foot daisy chain flag with its 
blue field and 48 stars. All had par- 
ticipated and were very pleased when 
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You have not converted a man 
because you have silenced him. 


—John Morley 
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it covered a portion of the front wall. 

Next, we stood and gave the Pledge 
of Allegiance. A lump came into my 
throat as this covey of first-generation 
Americans, torn between the old and 
new, repeated the moving words. 

At noon, the two-quart lard pails 
were opened. When I opened my pail, 
I saw the reason for the terrific odor 
that permeated the room. The top 
layer of my lunch consisted of slices 
of fried apple. This was dessert. Next 
came chunks of bread and _ garlic 
blood-sausage. The bottom three 
inches of the pail were filled with 
layers of ripe olives. When 24 pails 
of similar odorous contents were ex- 
posed to the air, windows had to be 
raised, regardless of the weather. 

About 2:30, I noticed the floor was 
covered with hulls of sunflower seeds. 
The big boys and girls had to clean 


them up, but the battle against eat- 
ing “Russian peanuts” in school con- 
tinued, as gum chewing does today. 

How unprepared I was to meet any 
classroom situations! I found the 
course of study recommended 45 dif- 
ferent classes a day. This would have 
allowed less than 10 minutes per 
class. One time-saver was to have the 
children stand in little niches around 
the room and read aloud in their re- 
spective readers. I'd listen, prompt if 
necessary, and pass on to assist thx 
next child. What a Chinese bedlam 
we must have been for one-half hour, 
twice each day! 

One day, while trying to teach little 
Daniel and Cecelia their English and 
arithmetic, I drilled on two cats and 
three cats and sent them to their seats 
to do the problem with pictures. A 
few minutes later, Daniel astonished 
me by coming up with his paper full 
of six-digit column addition problems 
correctly added. He had learned this 
skill at home and couldn't be stumped. 

Social studies seemed vague and re- 
mote to these secluded children, so 
one noon hour we hauled sand in 
a coaster wagon and pails from a 
nearby hill. After screening, we spread 
it on the floor of one corner of the 
room. This section became everything 
from jungles to Coney Island: 

These children, eager to learn and 
continuously unfolding, gave me the 
great satisfaction which makes teach- 
ing under adverse conditions exciting. 
But there were other heart-warming 
incidents—Vasili’s thoughtfulness, for 
instance. Altho the contract said, ‘Set 
teacher must do hir own jenetr work,” 
Vasili built all the fires, chopped the 
lignite coal, and furnished transporta- 
tion all term. 


Meanwune, a momentous event was 
casting its happy shadow over my 
boarding place. Such giggling and 
whispering as filled the middle room 
one afternoon after school! Gregorova 
excitedly told me the news: “Father 
Brishinski called and a man from 
Canada came to pick a wife. Ha! Ha! 
He might take me. This is good.” 

A young swain who desires to marry 
secures from the priest a list of the 
community's eligible maidens, then 
visits in each of their homes before 
making his choice. 

Johannas’ visit was made pleasant 
indeed with special foods and group 
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gatherings. Each evening was spent 
in song and laughter. He paid no 
special attention to Gregorova. 

He was interested in the family, and 
they certainly liked him. Then one 
Saturday Johannas came down the 
stairs with his Gladstone, climbed into 
his shiny Ford, and left without a 
word, to visit the next on his list. 

Gregorova was worried—with good 
reason. Two weeks later, her anxiety 
was confirmed when it was announced 
from the pulpit, “Rosa Maria Con- 
sellmania and Johannas Michelvitch 
wish to join hands in matrimony.” A 
deeper hush filled the church. 

Ihe wedding three weeks later was 
the colossal event of the year. Schools 
closed. Everybody from far and near 
was invited. 

After the usual “I do’s,” we all went 
to the bride’s parents’ home to begin a 
three-day celebration of dancing, eat- 
ing, and drinking. Guests came and 
went freely, but the bride in her wed- 
ding gown must ever be on hand to 
dance almost continuously. 

There were other things besides the 
weddings, however, that fascinated 
amazed that the babies 
could be so fat and healthy when dill 
pickles were enjoyed almost as fre- 
quently as milk. If a child in the 
neighborhood became ill, he was bun- 
dled into heavy quilts and taken to 
Mother Sergei for advice. 

When Mrs. Kitalushka appeared 
early one morning, I immediately 
reached for the dimpled six-month- 
old baby, who was a favorite of mine. 
Looking at the infant’s rolled eyes 
and feverish brow, I remarked, “Phil- 
omena looks awfully sick, Mrs. Kital- 
ushka.” 

She casually replied, “Ya, she’s had 
diphtheria now for tree days.” 

I nearly swooned and all but 
dropped the child. I don’t know 
whether the treatment was the fre- 
quently used manure poultice or not, 
but the next time they visited, the 
baby was well. 


me. I was 


Turv all the diversions and fascinat- 
ing customs, school remained my 
main preoccupation. Every four weeks, 
I checked and rechecked my monthly 
school report. Then Clara, a friend 
of mine teaching in nearby school 
number three, collected me in hei 
Model T, and we drove down the 
nine-mile dirt and gumbo road to 
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Just plain “Andy” 


Winninc ways and a direct approach to every problem have 
helped to make our NEA President popular and successful. 


ORTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD Andrew David 

Holt, executive secretary, Tennes- 
see Education Association, and 1949- 
50 NEA President, has been just plain 
“Andy” from the time he sank his 
first hook in a fishin’ hole, wrote his 
first in school, and made his 
first oratorical flurry in school debate. 


theme 


Directness and informality are the 
traits, associates observe, that have 
been most responsible for getting 


him along the way to state and na 
tional prominence so rapidly. 

How the great work of the world 
has been done has always interested 
him much more than a mere recitation 
of what has been done. In his doc- 
toral dissertation, called Struggle foo 
a State System of Public Schools in 
Tennessee, 1903-1930 (Columbia, 
1938), Dr. Holt made a careful analvy- 
sis of the technic that won in each of 
the many campaigns to get longer 
school terms, better qualified teachers, 
better equipped buildings, higher pay 
for teachers. When failure came, he 
learned, it was often because educa- 
tional leaders had no definite goal to 
work toward, no definite plan of at- 


get our hard-earned month’s salaries. 
The seven-month school term slow- 
ly but ever eventfully drew near the 
closing day. Then one morning the 
entire schoolboard walked into our 
much-decorated room. They handed 
me a check for $35 for fulfilling my 
contract. I was well aware that it had 
read “$85.00 pr. month, and bauns 
of $5.00 per month at the end of 
term if completed.” (Many a teacher 
hadn’t been able to force herself to 
return after Christmas at home.) 
The schoolboard members went 
into a huddle in one corner of the 
room. In a few minutes, they sur- 
rounded me. The president said, 
“Your room is dacerated nice.” He 
pointed to a Dutch scene in colored 


LOUISE DAVIS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


tack. He learned the lesson very well. 


His TEA Record 

When he took office as executive 
secretary of the TEA in January 1937, 
the state’s annual public-school ap- 
propriation was $6,086,786.64; after 
12 years of his campaigning, the ap- 
propriation has made a steady climb 
to $59,441,663—an 867°% increase. 

Teachers over the state have new 
selfconfidence under Andy Holt’s lead- 
ership. From the paltry $735.69 a 
year, which was their average yearly 
salary in 1936-37, they have risen to 
the more comforting average of $2340 
for the coming school year. 

Not only does he have the training 
and experience needed for the NE.A 
Presidency, but he has “the ability 
to get things done.” During his 15 
years as head of the TEA, Tennessee 
teachers have found themselves with 
higher pay, sick-leave pay, continu. 


chalk and the tulips on the windows 
and continued, “You like to 
here again, not? You're hired.” 

I profusely thanked them for their 
many kindnesses, but explained that 
I wanted to attend school. 


teach 


Have: years later, each time the prin- 
cipal hands me a monthly check, I 
mutter a few unspoken words of 
thanksgiving for the opportunity to 
have begun teaching in a different 
world. I am forever grateful for hav- 
ing lived in another culture. 

And, having shared their primitive 
environment, I can’t quite put my 
heart into my own or others’ groaning 
about “conditions” under our rela- 
tively luxurious life in a modern city. 
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retirement benefits, 
longer school terms, better equip- 
ment. 

There never has been any pretense 
about Andy Holt, his friends say, and 
that is one of the reasons for his 
wide popularity. Asunpompousas your 
closest friend, he takes the lecture 
platform with the same conversational 
tone that puts callers at ease in his 
pleasant TEA office. The TEA build- 
ing was recently bought and promptly 
paid for in the tidy way that distin- 
guishes all of his business dealings. 


His School Record 


Andy got his first taste of stand- 
ing before a class when he was prin- 
cipal of Bluff Springs elementary 
school, in Gibson county, Tennessee. 
He taught the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and “did the spanking 
for the other four,” he recalls of his 
initiation into the teaching profession. 
After he had received his A.B. degree 
from Emory University, he went to 
Huboldt, Tennessee, to teach high- 
school mathematics and coach foot- 
ball. 

In 1929, he became principal of the 
training school and director of teacher 
training at West Tennessee State 
Teachers College3t Memphis, and the 
next year he was made the first high- 
school supervisor for West Tennessee. 

The supervisory work was combined 
with a job as professor of education 
at the Memphis College until 1937, 
when he gave-up both jobs to become 
TEA executive secretary, a job he 
still holds. Graduate work at Colum- 
bia University resulted in an M.A. 
and, in 1938, a Ph.D. 


His Family 

Andy Holt’s pretty wife, the former 
Martha Chase, was one of his strongest 
assets at the national convention, 
friends say. A former teacher herself, 
a graduate of the University of Mis- 
sissippi who was teaching in Memphis 
when he met her, she is a top-flight 
campaigner, an indefatigable backer. 

The Holts have three children: 
nine-year-old Ann Elizabeth, in the 
fourth grade; seven-year-old Frances, 
in the second grade; and four-year- 
old Andrew III, “Bud” to the family 
—not formally educated yet but teach- 
ing the family a great deal. 

When his family appeared on the 
scene, Andy gave up golf for garden- 


ing contracts, 
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ing, and he takes pride in the quality 
of vegetables he raises, and the honors 
his gardens have taken. 


His TEA Routine 

In his office by 6:15 or 6:30 every 
morning, he insists that it is only 
because he cannot sleep in the morn- 
ing. But by 7 oclock, he is settled 
down for two hours of dictating into 
his machine, tossing off the day’s 
correspondence before the other staff 
members arrive for work. By 9 oclock, 
he is ready for his daily conference 
with his right-hand man, Frank Bass. 

The rest of the morning is filled 
with the constant procession of edu- 
cators and politicians who come to 
confer with him, the lunch hour is 
often devoted to speech-making before 
a civic club, the afternoon to speech- 
making at a PTA meeting, the night 
to speech-making at a country-school 
commencement 100 miles away. 

Fully aware of the political backing 
which every state-supported educa- 
tional program must have, he learned 
long ago it is wise to confine his 
activities to school matters. 

Before the legislature met, he used 
every legitimate means of propaganda 
—newspapers, radio, various educa- 
tional organizations, public speeches, 
special publications—to present the 
needs to the public. He presented his 
program to all the candidates for 
governor and the legislature and in- 
vited them to endorse it. 

He helped draft every niajor school 
law enacted in Tennessee during the 
past 13 years, except for the period 
























he spent in the army as major during 
the war, and he is as much at home 
in legislative halls as in schoolrooms. 
However, he insists he is a school 
teacher, not a politician. 


The New President 
Immediately after he was elected 
President of the NEA in Boston on 
July 8, he consulted with President 
Truman on the subject of federal aid. 
The President expressed his hope that 
legislation for federal aid to educa- 
tion without federal control of schools 
would be enacted soon. Dr. Holt then 
attended the WOTP meeting in Bern, 
Switzerland, as an NEA delegate. 
However, the big trip of the year, 
he says, was not the one to Europe, 
but the one he made recently to Milan 
to help his mother, “Miss Bessie,” 
celebrate her eightieth birthday. She 
is the one who makes him “walk the 
chalk line,’’ who gets around spryly in 
helping take care of her hometown’s 
needy citizens, who keeps him in line. 
At the Boston convention, the 
Tennessee delegates, long accustomed 
to the happy fact that Andy regards 
members of his professio. 3 human- 
beings rather than animated text- 
books, came back with wonderful 
stories of the gay crusader’s popularity 
there. “After the business meeting was 
over,” one of them confided, “Mr. Holt 
told us to forget all about teaching 
for a while. He said for us to go out 
and do the town.” 
—Adapted from The 


Tennessean Magazine. 


Nashville 


The Holts at Home. 







































rypicAL GI Joe came back to his 
Pulaski, Wiscon 


\ genial neighbor 


A 
sin, on 
asked 


Well, Joe, I guess you plan on com- 


hometown ol 

a furlough. 

him the routine question: 

ine back to the old town when you get 
ol the service?” 

“TIT should 


“Come back to what? I'm not coming 


Ou 


say not!” he growled. 
back to a place that allows grass to 
erow in the streets. I’m going to some 
place that’s alive, a place where I can 
get a job and raise a family—unless 


some drastic changes are made here 
and SOMN¢ jobs available!” 

J oc ’s reaction should not have been 
so surprising as it seems to have been 
to his casual inquirer. For at least a 
the 


been 


dozen 
Pulaski 


ually by the problems of postschool 


vears, young people of 


have confronted habit- 

employment and living conditions. 
“What after highschool 

eraduation?” they ask. “Where can we 


find a job? Do we have to leave our 


do we do 


home environment for the large cities 


with their already overcrowded con- 
ditions?” 
Pulaski’s Problem 
Pulaski is a small town of about 


1100 people, located in northeastern 
Wisconsin. It is surrounded by fairly 
Its 
main street depends chiefly upon the 


vood dairy and diversified farms. 
trade of the surrounding area cover- 
ing a radius of about 12 miles. 

Like many Wisconsin rural towns, 
Pulaski not much within 
the past 30 years. Its highschool en- 
rols about 350 pupils, of whom some 


has erown 


300 come from the surrounding far 
areas. 

A survey taken by the social-scie 
1944 showed that abou 
people left the comn 
every year. They wandered 
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jay to 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and Detroit, o 


io the western Thus, what 
could have amounted to an increase 


in population has drifted to the cities 


states, 


tunities were more plentiful. 
\ little simple arithmetic convince 



















the social-science classes as well as t 
local businessmen, taxpayers, and 


the 
leaves after highschool gradua 

At the rate of $10,000 pe 
the community of Pulaski 
$1,500,000 of its most vah 
each vear. 


when cream of its 
person, 
as losing 
ible assets 
lo provide for commufiity improve- 
ments—such as recreatifn, sanitation, 
and conveniences thatfmake for a bet- 
ter lile—more tax mg@hey was needed. 
To get monfy, the tax base 
would have to bf enlarged. (‘More 
money would coghe if we had more 
1ore new homes, and 


more 


business places, 


more factories These would come 
naturally if tere were more activity, 
more produ tion, and more young 


folks in towh. 
Commufity problems were present 
—plenty AL them—apathy, the dead 
hand of tradition, lack of vision, 
vested fnterests that didn’t want com- 
petitign, lack of capital. 
we yblve such problems? 


How could 
This was 
the/theme of the discussions in high- 
scWool classes as well as of adult com- 
wfittees of many gatherings. To crys- 
allize the opinions and evolve some 
plan for procedure was the next big 
job. 


The Highschool’s Role 


The highschool is an ‘mportant 
factor in Pulaski. It is used by nearly 
everyone for town meetings, recrea- 
tion, and adult night classes. It be- 


/ 


and West Coast, where work eg 





They Wanted 
In ‘heir 


came the center of activities of various 
types relating to the problem under 
discussion. 

The only newspaper in the village 
is the Pulaski News, which has been 
issued and edited by the senior jour- 
nalism students since 1942. This 
newspaper used to disseminate 
information and present the facts re- 
garding the situation to the people of 
the area. 


was 


Publicity was given to the 
facts revealed in questionnaires and 
surveys conducted by the highschool 
classes. The lack of work opportuni- 
ties was continually emphasized by the 
young editors. 


Community Planning 

When the townspeople were sufh- 
ciently mterested, meetings were 
called and the problem discussed on 
a communitywide basis. Again, teach- 
ers and students participated in the 
The local chamber of 
commerce took the initiative of ap- 
propriating $60 for the expenses and 
advertising. It also formed a_plan- 
ning committee to hear ideas on the 
solution of local problems. 

After some publicity, many speech- 


discussions. 


es, and various democratic discussions 
among the farmers, church 
school people, businessmen, and_la- 
borers, the planning committee was 
authorized to invite new industries 
and to organize a corporation called 
Pulaski Industries. 

The chief aim was to help agricul- 
ture, business, and labor of the com- 
munity. After much discussion of 
possibilities and the problems in- 
volved, Pulaski Industries was incor- 
porated at $35,000. A total of 220 
people invested in shares of stock at 
$100 each in the organization. No 
one was allowed to invest more than 
$1000. The investment was to bring 
three percent interest and, the money 
was to be used for the purpose of con- 
structing a building to induce a fac- 
tory to locate at Pulaski and use local 
labor. 


leaders, 


The highschool shop—another re- 
sult of new businesses in Pulaski. 
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‘To Work 


Hometown = » 


FRANK X. JOSWICK 


Principal 
Pulaski Highschool 


Pulaski, Wisconsin 


The planning committee advertised 
in large city newspapers and maga- 
zines. It received 38 replies. Only 
three of these were considered respon- 
sible enough to investigate further. A 
contract was finally drawn up with 
three young prospective shoe manu- 
facturers who were given special in- 
ducement to locate in the village and 
occupy the new Pulaski Industries 
building at a low annual rental. The 
factory now cmploys 240 persons, 
many of whom are our graduates. 

The new factory, with its payroll 
of nearly $500,000 a vear, stimulated 
many civic improvements and gave 
impetus to other industries. The 
village now provides work opportuni- 
ties in a woodworking plant, a can- 
ning factory, cheese plant, and pickle 
company. An average of 30 new 
homes are being built every year. New 
business places are springing up, and 
more and more direct or indirect job 
opportunities are appearing. 


Pulaski Today 


Today, the village boasts one of the 
largest farmer cooperatives in Wis- 
consin and the largest hardware and 
farm supply store in 12 counties. The 
community airport, a movie theater, 
a new furniture store, and other busi- 
nesses have been opened. 

The tax base has risen to over 
$2,000,000. This makes possible many 
civic improvements. The water sys- 
tem was voted in by six to one. A 
new community-owned 20-acre recrea- 
tion field, with lights, is being devel- 
oped. Funds for a new gym, to be 
84 feet wide and 134 feet long, were 
voted at the last annual school meet- 
ing. The highschool has added new 
agriculture and home-economics de- 
partments, as well as new shop facili- 
ties [built by the highschool boys] that 
cover over 14,000 square feet. 
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“We want to stay in Pulaski—if we can 


have regular jobs,” said the young 


a rural village in Wiscon- 


sin. How the schools led the campaign 
for greater employment opportunities 


should interest every community. 


It is impossible to measure the full 


amount of Pulaski’s growth. It is 
equally impossible to attribute that 
growth to any one factor. 
highschool with its classes, discussions, 
group surveys, and newspaper did 
much to stimulate consideration of the 
problem, teamwork was the keynote 
of the new hometown spirit. The 
school, the chamber of commerce, the 


Altho the 


village board, farm 


organizations, 


church leaders, students, and farmers 
all displayed an unusual interest once 


they became fully aware of the exodus 


of youth and the consequent eco- 


nomic, social, and moral loss. 

The most important result is that 
highschool graduates and ex-service- 
men are now beginning to look for- 
ward to remaining in their hometown 
where new and better opportunities 
are constantly appearing. 

We try not to be selfish in our ef- 
forts to keep our young people with 
us. School and community guidance 
services inform our highschool grad- 
uates of opportunities elsewhere for 
those who may not be able to develop 


@ 4 Visttor Sees the 


THERE is nothing unusual about 
the school—just a plain brick build- 
ing, somewhat mellowed by the 
years, with the usual cluster of 
buses parked near the shop door- 
way in the rear. Boys and girls in 
sweaters, slacks, and saddle shoes 
pass down the hall; teachers move 
quietly about the classrooms. 

In the midst of these familiar 
scenes, one asks, “What is it that 
makes this the kind of school that 
hundreds of communities would 
like to have?” It is not the build- 
ing. It is not the principal, not 
the teachers—not even the pupils 
themselves. /¢t ts all of them work- 
ing together. It is the things they 
do and the way they do them. 

> The senior class assuming re- 
sponsibiJity for the community- 
chest drive. 

> The community weekly news- 
paper published by the school 


their best selves in their hometown. 

However, the research of the com- 
munity and the local highschool is 
confirmed by that of sociologists, econ- 
omists, and others who assert that 
the small town is the place where 
democracy is at its best and where 
most young people can attain security, 
participation, and a sense of belong- 
ing with the least difficulty. 

Many of Pulaski’s young people 
who work in Pulaski business places 
and factories live on the farm and are 
less affected by strikes, lay-offs, and 
consequent lack of food, clothing, and 
shelter than are their urban fellow 
workers. Most people living and 
working here are property owners. 
Many are at least partially selfem- 
ployed during spare hours. They are 
independent individuals who have 
the American spirit and a sense of 
responsibility. By education, cooper- 
ative effort, and the pooling of inter- 
ests and capital, they can find a way 
of solving their own problems. 

It takes effort and unselfish devo- 
tion on the part of leaders to break 
tradition, promote new ideas, organ- 
ize capital, do the necessary research, 
and eventually materialize some 
worthwhile and tangible results—but 
it is worth the effort. We want our 
young people to stay with us and help 
build a finer Pulaski. With adequate 
job opportunities, they are doing so. 


Pulaski School 


4 
> A farm shop built by the voca- 
tional-agriculture class. 

>A family living comfortably 
in a five-room bungalow built by 
the manual-arts class to help re- 
lieve the housing shortage. 

>A group of businessmen and 
farmers meeting with the teachers 
in the school cafeteria at a weekly | 
luncheon served by the homemak- 
ing girls. 

> Students in the art room crat- 
ing their paintings to be shipped 
to the state capital for a rural art 
exhibit. 

To the students and teachers in 
this school, their work is common- 
place. It is only what needs to be | 
done and each is merely trying to 
do his part. In some surprise, a 
senior girl asks, “Is this unusual?” 

—SHIRLEY COOPER, assistant sec 
retary, American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators, 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


for |eachers 


I’ rHE public schools of the United 
States are to serve the needs of chil- 
dren, the teachers employed must be 
of a professional caliber. ‘Teaching is 
a highly complex professional activity 
which makes or mars the whole qual- 
ity of living for the pupil and ulti- 
mately for the community. 

\ community which employs teach- 

rs of less than professional quality 
condemns many of its children to life- 
times of mediocrity or perhaps of 
frustration and maladjustment. The 
price of poor teaching is prohibitive. 
Phe cost of adequate salaries is much 
less. 

rhe NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
has outlined minimum professional 
standards for teachers salarv schedules. 
I hese are intended to serve as an au- 
thoritative working guide in evalua- 
tion of salary schedules, development 
of salary policy in state and _ local 
school systems, and negotiations be- 
tween teachers associations and boards 
ol education. 

Phe commission has been engaged 
in a broad program to secure qualified 
teachers, to promote professional com- 
petency and growth, and to insure ef- 
fective teaching in the schools. It is 
fully convinced that the children in 
the public schools will not have an 
adequate supply of competent teach- 
ers until school systems everywhere 
adopt and implement salary schedules 
which reach at least the minimum 
standards outlined. 

Salary alone is not the complete an- 
swer. But the people of the United 
States need not expect to secure and 
retain competent teaching staffs with- 
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out salary schedules which meet these 
standards. 

The salary standards promulgated 
by the commission are focused direct- 
ly upon the effective education of 
children and the maintenance of de- 
mocracy. The economic welfare of the 
teacher is considered only to the ex 
tent that it affects the welfare of chil- 
dren and of society. 


Progress Noted 


From the time of the issuance of the 
original commission proposal of the 
$2400-to-$6000 standard in 1946, there 
has been steady progress toward its 





achievement thruout the nation. The 
commission has pointed out fre- 
quently that the figures proposed at 
that time should be interpreted in 
terms of June-1946 dollars. 

Phe official commission statement 
specifies beginning salaries of “$2400 
or more” and top-schedule salaries of 
“SOO000 or more.” The $2400-to-$6000 
figures should constitute a floor for 
professional salaries even in periods of 
deflation, 


U pper-Bracket Salaries 


Emphasis upon beginning’ salaries 
has been adequate in many communi- 
ties, but the salaries of competent ex- 
perienced teachers have been widely 
neglected, with devastating effects 
upon the education of children, 

One city provides a beginning salary 
of $2727 for a beginning bachelor’s- 
degree teacher with professional prep- 
aration, while the top of the schedule 
for bachelor’s-degree teachers is $3545. 

In another instance, a state mini- 
mum-salary schedule provides $2061 
for the beginning teacher with a 
standard baccalaureate certificate but 
guarantees to its long-experiepted 
bachelor’s degree teachers a top salary 
of only $2754. Such illustrations  re- 
flect the serious salary imbalance in 
many states and school systems. 





MINIMUM PROFESSIONAL SALARY SCHEDULE 


First Second thru 15th 


Year‘ J4th Years 


Bachelor’s degree $2400 Annual 


Master’s degree $2600 Annual 


increments $4800 
to add $2400 


increments — § 
to add $2600 


Year Years beyond 15th 


Further increases for ad- 
vanced education and 
proved usefulness 


< 


~ 


00 Additional annual incre- 
ments; further increases to 
$6000 or more 


-) 
! 


Year beyond. master’s $2800 Annual increments $5600 Further unnual _incre- 
to add $2800 ments beyond those at 
master’s level; top salaries 
beyond $6000 
Doctor’s degree $3000 Annual increments $6000 Still further annual incre- 


to add $3000 


ments beyond those at the 
two-year graduate level; 
top salaries substantially 
beyond $6000 


? For the teacher having full professional preparation as required for standard certification 
to teach in the particular field of instruction in which he is engaged. 
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Cooperative Development 


The salary schedule and salary poli- 
cies of the school system should be de- 
veloped cooperatively by the board of 
education, the school administration, 
and the instructional staff. 

A practical procedure is for the local 
association to select a salary commit- 
tee to participate in the direct negotia- 
tions, but the entire professional staff 
should share actively in developing 
underlying policies and _ reaching 
agreements. 


Encouraging Professional Growth 


Professional growth in service is an 
“inherent obligation of teachers.” In 
a truly professional climate, where 
other conditions as well as salary poli- 
cies are conducive to growth, each year 
of service should bring improvement 
in the teacher’s practice. 

A clearcut system of recognitions, 
regulations, and requirements should 
be cooperatively developed by board, 
administration, and teachers. By ac- 
tion of the board, the plan decided 
upon can be made the official policy 
of the school administrative unit. 

Experience has proved that salary 
policy is a major factor in influencing 
professional growth. Where the salary 
of the master’s-degree teacher is no 
greater than that of the bachelor’s, 


professional stagnation is invited. 
Where a master’s degree earned in a 
field unrelated to the teacher’s work is 
rewarded by the same kind of incre 
ment provided for the master’s earned 
in the teaching field, professional 
growth may be misdirected. Where no 
distinction is made between the sal- 
ary of the professionally prepared col- 
lege graduate and that of the teacher 
having two or three years of prepara- 
tion beyond highschool, professional 
growth is discouraged. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Marked progress has been made to- 
ward eliminating salary discrimina- 
tions. Many communities, however, 
still fail to meet the principle of equal 
pay for teachers of equivalent train- 
ing and experience, as advocated in 
the NEA platform. Most common 
violations are in lower pay for ele- 
mentary-school teachers, for Negro 
teachers, and for women teachers. 


Experience Increments 


Beginning with the second year of 
service, there should be annual incre- 
ments for teaching experience. These 
increments should be sufficient to 
bring the salary, within 15 years, to a 
figure at least twice the amount of the 
beginning salary on the schedule for a 
teacher of the same preparation level. 


Minimum standards for 
salary schedules as outlined 
by the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 





The total number of annual incre 
ments should be greater for master’s- 
degree than for bachelor’s-degree 
teachers, still greater for teachers hav- 
ing two years of acceptable graduate 
work, and even greater for the doe- 
tor’s-degree teacher. 


Preparation Increments 


A salary schedule should provide a 
definite and substantial increment for 
each additional year of acceptable col- 
lege education beyond the minimum 
required for initial employment in the 
school system. The preparation incre- 
ment should be at least $200 for each 
additional year of acceptable college 
education. 


Placement on the Schedule 


A newly employed teacher whose 
experience has been gained in an 
other school, system will ordinarily 
bring as much (or more) benefit to 





PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS SALARIES 


[1] It is the inherent obligation of teachers.to continue their 


Wt 


[b] The increases should bring each teacher’s salary to a level of 


professional growth. Professional salary schedules and related policies 
with respect to salary payments should require, promote, and en- 
courage advanced study and specialization, travel, and participation 
in the activities of professional associations and in community affairs. 
The professional teacher should use his daily experiences and all 
available resources to improve his worth as an individual, to refine 
his technics and procedures, and to enrich his qualities of leadership. 


[2] The best interests of the children, the public, and the teaching 
profession will be served if every administrative unit establishes a 
definite, professional salary schedule. The establishment and essen- 
tial revisions of such a schedule usually will be most satisfactory if 


arrived at cooperatively by schoolboards, school administrators, and 
teachers. 


[3] Teachers of comparable preparation and experience should 
receive comparable salaries, men and women alike, without discrimi- 
nation between those in urban and rural schools, or between those 
in elementary and secondary or secondary and higher education. 


[4] Such a schedule should provide beginning salaries of $2400 or 
more a year for four-year college graduates without teaching experi- 
ence but professionally prepared to teach. 


[5] To secure and retain competent teachers in service, annual 
salary increases which meet the following criteria are recommended: 


[a] Annual salary increases should start with the second year of 
service. 
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at least twice that of the initial salary within 15 years. 


[c] Increases provided in the schedule for teachers with additional 
education, successful experience, and proved usefulness to the 
community should be sufficient to bring the salary level to 
$6000 or more. 


[6] Beginning salaries in schedules should provide for a differen- 
tial of $200 or more for each additional year of acceptable prepara- 
tion. 

[7] For each additional year of acceptable education, the amount 
of the annual increment should be increased. It is recommended 
that the number of annual increments also be increased with each 
additional year of acceptable education. 

[8] The initial position of each teacher on the salary schedule 
should be determined by his amount of preparation and years ol 
experience, with reasonable credit being given for teaching experi- 
ence in other school systems, whether in the same state or in other 
States. 


[9] The salary schedule and the teaching load should be brought 
into satisfactory adjustment, and the application of the schedule 
should be consistent thruout. 


[10] The principles of salary scheduling herein recommended are 
intended to provide compensation on a professional level. 


—An official statement of the NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
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children from that experi nce as from 
the same amount of experience within 
the new system. A sound employment 


policy evaluation of the 


requires 
teacher's experience in its relationship 
LO the responsibilities ol the position 
to which he is elected. 
\ related abuse is found in the fail 
ure of some schoolboards to permit 


eachers the 


immediate benefits of 


creases in the salary 


schedule. In a 
period of successive salary adjustments 
such as have been necessary since 1941, 
the published schedule of salaries thus 
becomes misleading to the extent that 


teachers employed at a particular time 


are not actually receiving 


salaries 
which correspond with the = salaries 
shown in the schedule for persons of 
their preparation and years of experi- 
ence. 

\ policy which insures reasonable 


allowance for experience gained in 
other school systems and which pro- 
vides benefits 
ses in the schedule 
should be cooperatively developed and 


clearly defined. 


immediate 
from general incre: 


reasonable 


Salaries and Teaching Load 


Hidden abuses may develop in salary 
practices as a result of disparities in 
teaching load. The 
abuses should not 
individual 


remedy for such 
take the 


bargaining, 


form of 
bonuses for 
heavy loads, or other deviations from 
the salary schedule. Application of the 
schedule should be objective and con- 
sistent thruout the entire school sys- 
Gross inequalities in teaching 
load should be 
other 


tem. 


removed by means of 
adjustments available to the 
competent school administrator. 


Importance of Standards 


The people of every community 
must face squarely the fact that salary 
schedules must measure up at least to 
the professional standards outlined by 
the commission if capable 
maintained. 
minimum standards. 


teaching 


staffs are to be These are 


‘The cost of substandard salary pol- 
icy is paid not only in human waste 
it is paid many 
dollars and cents 
lost thru the economic deficiencies of 


those who are poorly taught. 


and human tragedy; 
times over in the 


—RALPH MC DONALD, executive secre- 
tary, NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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Making Moral and 


LATITUDES are out! Good moral 
Pang spiritual attitudes cannot be 
handed to the student by the teacher. 
We believe since moral and spiritual 
values are involved all human ex- 
periences, that is the way to teach them 
meaningfully 


In other 


by actual experiences. 
words, we believe that a 
dynamic approach to the teaching of 
moral and spiritual values requires a 
teacher-student relationship which en- 
courages the discovery of these values 
in human relations. The laboratory 
for such experimentation can be the 
classroom; the the key to the 
effectiveness of the procedure. 

This is the 
which oun 


teacher, 
basic agreement upon 
committee of laymen and 
educators went to work. Called the 
Kentucky Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Education, the committee 
Was appointed two years ago by the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to study the problems of moral 
instruction in the public schools of 
Kentucky. 

Our committee was urged to avoid 
sectarianism, to develop guides which 
did not follow the pattern of any out- 
side organization, and _ to - decide 
whether an integrated or senarate 
course is most desirable in schuols of 
the state. 

Replies to questionnaires sent to 
all local school superintendents in- 
dicated that administrators were op- 
posed to making additions to the al- 
ready overcrowded daily school pro- 
gram, particularly if the program were 
handed down as a directive. 

In the second place, many admin- 
istrators thought of ‘moral and spir- 
as synonymous with 
education and raised the 
separation of church and 
Hence, our committee decided 
to work toward the development of a 
program which could be integrated 
with the total school program and 
taught by school people. 

One member of our committee is a 
former chief justice of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. It is his duty to 
review the legal aspects of every step 
taken by the committee, to keep the 
program on a sound legal basis. 


itual education” 
sectarian 
issue ol 
State. 


Chere is no feeling of competition 
with or substitution for instruction in 
religion. Sectarianism has no place in 
the public schools. But the 
schools always will 


public 
have a responsi- 
bility to use their resources to develop 
moral ideals and behavior 
ture citizens of the 


in the fu- 
state. 

As our committee began its work, it 
realized the need for an = advisory 
group of qualified educators who 
would guide the program in the use 
of sound educational procedures and 
technics. The members of the advisory 
group represented psychology, 
ulum, 


curric- 
sociology, and religious educa- 
tion. 

During the first meeting of the ad- 
visory group, it that in 
working out program for the dis- 
covery and development of moral and 
spiritual values in education 
cedure should be 


was agreed 


, the pro- 
based on experi- 
mentation so that the program would 
be grounded in experience. It was also 
agreed that if the experimental proce- 
dure is to be productive it should be 
based upon a sound philosophy. 


Our Philosophy 


Our philosophy as formulated in- 
cludes the following: 


[1] The program should deal with 
personal experience in specific life 
situations. 

[2] The program should be demo- 
cratically arrived at, and carried on 
thruout by democratic procedures. 

[3] Social relationships of young 
people should be analyzed, defined. 
and reacted to in terms of moral and 
spiritual values. 

[4] Methods used in teaching such 


values should uld_emphi isize the achieve- 


“ment ol competence in “ea Ing wit th 


the issues of modern Tile. 


15] The_role of the te: acher_should 
be that of a_ counselor who or who | assists the 


growing person to work out an ade- 


quate philosophy of life. 
6] The program should be inte- 


grated into the total school program 
and should make the whole instruc- 
tional process one of growth at all 
points. 





Pilot Schools 
During a conference of the presi- 
dents of the state teacher-training col- 
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leges and universities, officials of the 
state department of education, and 
school superintendents in October 
1948, it was agreed that a small num- 
ber of pilot experimental schools 
should be selected by the department 
of education. Furthermore, a work- 
shop should be held, attended by 
representatives of the pilot schools. 

The selection of each experimental 
school was based upon the interest of 
its superintendent and the existence 
of a good working relationship with a 
teacher-training college. 

The teacher-training schools have 
now appointed coordinators who will 
stimulate the work of the pilot experi- 
mental schools. They will act as re- 
source people and, on request, will 
offer suggestions, give technical as- 
sistance, evaluate, and take back to 
the college an active program for 
prospective teachers. 

Everywhere, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers were found to be 
concerned with the problem of moral 
and spiritual instruction. Some were 
working with churches, some were 
quietly and effectively bringing to the 
classrooms a wholesome philosophy 
and a reverence for life. 

The First Workshop 

The first workshop in the discovery 
and development of moral and spir- 
itual values in education was held at 
the University of Kentucky, June 6-21, 
1949. William Clayton Bower, profes- 
sor emeritus of religious education of 
the University of Chicago Divinity 
School and chairman of our advisory 
group, served as director. The project 
leaders were for the most part also 
members of the advisory group. 

The workshop consisted of three 
parts: 

[1] A general course on basic philos- 
ophy and procedures which the ‘mem- 
bers of the workshop felt might be 
used for teachers-in-training. 

[2] Five simultaneous projects: 

ja} On the social analysis of the 
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school community and behavior situa- 
tions. 

[b] Analysis of the curriculum con- 
tent. 

[c] Personal and group counseling. 
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[d] Sports and recreation. 

je] Expression of moral and spir- 
itual values thru ceremonials, celebra- 
tions, and art forms. 

[3] A daily clearance period in 
which the several project groups re- 
ported what they were undertaking, 
their procedures, and the results they 
were achieving. Each clearance period 
was concluded with an evaluation of 
the day’s work. 


The participants in the workshop 
included 34 teachers and principals 
from the six selected pilot experimen- 
tal schools. Every geographical section 
of the state was represented. Three 
semester credits were given by the uni- 
versity. 

The workshop was financed and 
staffed by the University of Kentucky. 
Scholarships for participants from the 
experimental schools were provided 
by the General Education Board. 

The purpose of the workshop was 
to orient the representatives of the 
experimental schools to the purpose 
and underlying philosophy of the pro- 
gram and to develop cooperatively 
technics, procedures, and resource ma- 
terial for use in the experimental 
schools next fall. 


Further Development 


During the visit to the workshop, 
the state superintendent of schools 
suggested that the teachers of the 
workshop convey to him their ideas 
for the further development of the 
program. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted which expressed a 
conviction that the schools have a 
contribution to make and may under- 
gird the democratic way of life thru 
teaching basic moral and _ spiritual 
values. 

It also recommended that the state 
board of education encourage all pub- 
lic schools to emphasize and integrate 
these values in their regular daily 
school programs. It stated that the suc- 
cess of the program on moral and spir- 
itual education depends upon the per- 
sonal dedication of teachers and the 
cooperation of parents, and aware- 
ness that “the chief objectives for 
teaching should “be toward creative 


ee 
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Spiritual Values Meaningful 


™ Kentucky is developing 


a plan for teaching values. 


J. MANSIR TYDINGS 


Chairman, Kentucky Commission on 
Moral and Spiritual Education, 
Lincoln Ridge 





living, a faith in God, and respect 
or hum ignity,” 

“The resolution further recom- 
mended that a field supervisor be 
added to the staff of the department 
of education and that plans be made 
to hold other workshops for the con- 
tinued development of a “movement 
which emphasizes the moral and spir- 
itual values in education.” 

Recently, principals, superintend- 
ents, and college coordinators met to 
discuss the role each had in imple- 
menting the program in the pilot 
schools. Faculty workshops were sug- 
gested as a means for developing in 
each pilot school “a philosophy of 
emphasis” and to survey pupil needs. 
Teachers from the school who at- 
tended the workshop at the university 
served as a resource team. It was also 
agreed that the faculty workshop 
should be on a voluntary basis, and 
that the principal should share leader- 
ship with the resource team. 

In looking ahead, the committee 
believes that it will be necessary to 
organize regional workshops at the 
teacher-training colleges in order to 
keep pace with the need and that these 
may function as centers from which 
the “movement” will spread to other 
public schools within the areas served 
by the colleges. 

Another general workshop is 
planned for next summer when the 
representatives of the six pilot experi- 
mental schools who attended the 
workshop this summer will come to- 
gether again to share their experi- 
ences. Out of such experience and 
study, these classroom teachers and 
principals will develop written ma- 
terial which will be published and 
offered to all public schools. 
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r Is not in the teacher’s mastery of 

English as a communication skill 
that we find the reason for the differ- 
ence between highschool English in 
1890 and today. 

The change in the organizational 
pattern of today’s English was brought 
about by the nearly 3000°% increase 
in highschool population; the impact 
of mass modes of communication— 
press, movies, radio, and television; 
the growing understanding of the 
physical, mental, and emotional char- 
acteristics of children; and the as- 
sumption by teachers of their respon- 
sibility to position their subject 
within the framework of America’s 
and the world’s problems. 


New Emphases 


English teachers continue to be con- 
cerned with developing skills in the 
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Secondary-School English | 


Developing attitudes favorable to good reading 


is a major goal of English instruction today. 


mechanics of oral and silent reading. 
The difference lies in presentday at- 
tention to developing attitudes favor- 
able to good reading. 

Because of this shift in approach, 
there is a trend toward wider expe- 
rience with classic and contemporary 
writers, toward guidance in how to 
find literature for which each person 
is emotionally and intellectually 
ready, toward training in_ thinking 
about what is read, in associating 
words with firsthand experiences, and 
m extending real experiences thru 
meaningful reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. 

Tho teachers are necessarily. still 
interested in having subjects and 
verbs agree, in punctuation that will 
clarify meaning, in sentence patterns 
which will communicate effectively 
what the pupil wishes to say or to 


write, they are more concerned that 
he should {1} have something to com- 
municate of value to himself and to 
his reader or listener, [2] know how to 
select and organize his ideas, [3] have 
an adequate vocabulary from which 
to choose appropriate and effective 
words, {4] be aware of when a letter 
is needed, and [5] have the habit of 
writing it with attention to its possi- 
ble effect upon the reader and to the 
courtesy of clear and correct language. 

The realization that the words we 
live by shape our lives has brought at- 
tention to training in courteous, alert, 
and discriminating listening. ‘To fa- 
cilitate this training, as well as to pro- 
duce better oral communication, one 
trend is for teachers to group pupils 
within a class on the basis of interest 
or instructional needs. In such small 
groups, learning is keen and listening 
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attentive; participation is more active. 

Teachers of English continue to 
accept their responsibility as guard- 
ians of the idealism of youth, awak- 
ened and developed thru the inspira- 
tion of good literature. The change, 
which may be called a trend, lies in 
the way literature is being presented 
to young people (See Experiencing 
the Language Arts, Bulletin 34, State 
Department of Education, Tallahas- 
see, Florida). 

Boys and girls are no longer ex- 
pected to spend six weeks or more 
reading a single book intensively. 
Aware of the range of social and in- 
tellectual differences in the present 
highschool population, teachers are 
selecting many pieces of literature, 
dealing with the same human expe- 
rience but written at different levels. 

Thru each pupil’s sharing his reac- 
tions to what he has read, always asso- 
ciating it with his own personal ex pe- 
rience and that of the group, literature 
becomes life and life literature. Young 
people learn to see specifically, to 
stretch their imaginations, to under- 
stand human motives, to sense the 
value of words in communicating 


Angela M. Broening 


Associate Director, Curriculum 
Commission, National Council 


of Teachers of English 


experience, and to develop their ca- 
pacities to live and to work together 
happily and constructively. 

“Every teacher a reading teacher’— 
the slogan in the campaign to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of 
young people’s reading—represents 
another trend. Teachers of English 
still carry the major responsibility for 
diagnosing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each pupil, for discovering 
his interests, and for planning coop- 
eratively with him his reading pro- 
gram, thru which he will improve his 
competence in reading along with ac- 
quiring good taste and an attitude 
favotable to books. 

All other teachers within the high- 
school make a contribution to the 
reading program thru developing a 
rich and meaningful vocabulary in 
their fields and thru purposeful use 
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of the reading skills launched in the 
English class. 

Cooperative teacher-pupil planning 
and evaluating is another significant 
trend. Pupil participation in setting 
up goals, in gathering materials, in 
selecting individual and group activ- 
ities, and in appraising their progress 
toward their goals—such participa- 
tion, teachers find, enlists the pupil’s 
cooperation, releases his creative en- 
ergy, stimulates his desire to improve 
his control of the mechanics of lan- 
guage, and wins his parents’ sympa- 
thetic understanding of his program. 

The most apparent trend is the 
change in the arrangement of class- 
room furniture, the variety of instruc- 
tional materials, and the range of ac- 
tivities within the classroom. 

Just as an atmosphere of pleasant 
friendliness is conductive to full en- 
joyment of eating and to assimilation 
thru good digestion, so too is a 
friendly atmosphere in a classroom a 
stimulus to language development. 

When a child feels at ease, he can 
make known his needs and interests, 
and he can contribute to and learn 
from group activity. Tenseness from 
fear of failure or from unreasonable 
regulations can inhibit growth in lan- 
guage power. Tho there are school 
and life tests which require silent, in- 
dividual, and concentrated efforts, 
there are many more which can be 
more effectively handled thru group 
planning, shared reading, cooperative 
writing, and group evaluation. All 
such socialized situations motivate 
and provide for language develop- 
ment. They also change the appear- 
ance and sound of English classrooms. 


Teachers’ Qualifications 


Today those who teach English are 
expected to be: 

> welladjusted, socially mature in- 
dividuals 

> wellread and, consequently, ac- 
quainted with the major fields of hu- 
man knowledge 

> competent in their use of oral 
and written language 

>informed concerning child 
growth and development 

> capable of meeting changing con- 
ditions in their school situation 

> in short, persons whose conversa- 
tion, manners, and total living give 
evidence of the rich contribution of 
the language arts to personal, civic, 
and occupational competence. 


Going to the Doge? 


“Tue children now love luxury. 


They have bad manners, contempt 


for authority. They contradict their 
parents, tyrannize over teachers.” 

These words sound familiar, but 
who said them? Not a businessman, 
not a preacher, not a mother, but 
Socrates, over 2000 years ago. 

Adults in every generation say, 

“The young folks are going to the 
dogs. All they think about is a good 
time. They never have a serious 
thought. What are we coming to?” 

We asked the members of the 
1950 graduating classes of Youngs- 
town Public Schools to express 
opinions, unsigned, on 10 ques- 
tions. The answers confirm our 
conviction that highschool students 
do think about current problems: 

[1] They consider communism, 
the labor situation, and racial pre}- 
udice the most serious problems 
our nation faces. 

[2] Seventy percent believe the 
public schools are helping to break 
down racial and religious preju- 
dices and intolerance. 

[3] In addition to the military, 
they believe the following kinds of 
national defense are important: a 
strong educational system, toler- 
ance of other races and religions, a 
sound economic policy, and loyalty 
to our form of government. 

[4] Only one student did not be- 
lieve in God. | 

[5] Causes of juvenile delin- 
quency: lack of good home train- 
ing, say 89%; crime stories on 
radio, 5%; movies, 3°%; 
$%,. 


comics, 


[6] How to reduce national debt 
without decreasing government ef- 
ficiency? Reduce number of em- 
ployes on the federal payroll, sug- 
me a majority. 

Sixty-three neeeene think 
Pa should offer course in “fam- 
ily life’; 27% think neat Piracy 
provide this training; 10° think 
home and school should. 

[8] Eighty-seven percent think 
parents should not pay their chil- 
dren for home chores. 

[9] From what highschool sub- 
jects have you derived greatest ben- 
efit? English, history, science, and 
commercial subjects, were the most 
frequent answers. 

[10] If you were starting high- 
school again, and your parents said 
you could quit, would you? We 
would not quit, say 95% 

—PAUL C. BUNN, superintendent 
of schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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sie census enumerator knocked on 
the apartment door. No response. 
He 


some feeling. The door opened a small 


































































tried again with more vigor and 


way, and a rough male voice roared: 
“Waddayawant?”’ 

“IT am the census enumerator.” 

“The what? What's the idea?” 

“IT have come to ask you some ques- 
tions for the federal government. The 
1950 census... .” 

“Oh, so you want to get some dope 
on me about my income taxes, huh? 
Well I paid ’em!”’ 

\nd so on, until eventually the 
enumerator gets a grudging response 
to the questions on his schedule, ‘Chis 
will take 
place at the doors of thousands of 
\pril 1950. During that 
month, some 150,000 enumerators will 


type of comedy—or tragedy 
> 


homes in 


trudge from door to door counting the 


noses of Uncle Sam’s children and 


adults. 


It's an Old Custom 


Sam 
business 


the 
number of 
years. In fact, the whole thing started 
in the Constitutional Convention. 
Phe Founding Fathers had to reach 


Uncle has been in nose- 


counting for a 


compromises On many issues, and one 
the US Senate should have 
two members from each state and the 


was that 
House of Representatives’ member- 
ship would be allotted on the basis of 
the number of inhabitants in each 
state. 

Ihe first House of Representatives, 
which met in 1789, without benefit of 
census facts, consisted of 65 members. 
When the the 1790 
were known, the total was raised to 
105. reapportionments 
raised the House membership to 234 
in 1850, 325 in 1880, and 435 in 1910. 

The size has remained at 
Originally, the Constitution 
provided that the House should in- 


facts olf census 


Subsequent 


135 ever 
since. 


clude at least one Representative 
from each state but that the total 
number should not exceed one for 


every 30,000 inhabitants. ‘Today each 
member actually represents approxi- 
340,000 inhabitants. 

‘The first census task of 1790 must 
have been rather rough upon the enu- 
‘There 600 of 
them working under the direction of 
the federal marshals in each state. The 
enumerator simply found his 
writing instruments and paper 


mately 


merators, were about 


own 
and 
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THERE’ 


sallied forth to cover the area he was 
assigned. 

He had no printed questionnaires 
of schedules and probably no map. He 
was lucky when he found anyone who 
knew the exact boundaries of towns 
and counties. He was even luckier in 
the outlying areas if he found that the 
roads were passable under foot and 
the air above free the warlike 
missiles of Indians, who were not in- 


from 


terested in being counted. 
In districts, the 
was viewed with deep suspicion since 


some enumerator 
he represented the new national gov- 
ernment and might be the forerunner 
of new taxes or compulsory military 
service. At best, in 1790, census enu- 
meration called for courage and en- 
durance. 

When the enumerator completed 
his listing, he posted the report in two 
public places in his district so that 
those who were overlooked could add 
their names. Somehow the enumerator 
in a part of Philadelphia, then the na- 
tion’s capital, missed ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, for the records show that Jeffer- 
son wrote in his name on the posted 
list. 

But in one way or another, after 18 
months, the records were completed 
for a population of about 4-million 
people. Each decade since 1790, the 
federal has counted the 
American people. Somehow the meth- 
ods used must have been improved, 
for in April 1950 a population of 150 
million will in the 
wecks allotted to urban places and the 


government 


be counted two 


four weeks assigned for rural areas. 
An Evolving Plan 


When the census was first author- 
ized, the idea was simply to count the 
inhabitants so as to allot representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 
Madison, Jefferson, and others, how- 
ever, urged that a mere enumeration 
of inhabitants was not enough. ‘They 
wanted information collected on oc- 
cupation, age, and citizenship. 

Despite the weight of their argu- 
ments, the population censuses of 1800 
and 1810 were not greatly different 
from that of 1790. A beginning was 
made on surveying manufacturing in 


1810, and a census of agriculture was 
added in 1840. By 1860, it was recog- 
nized that women were gainfully em- 
ployed, so their occupational tasks 
were listed after that date. Questions 
on slavery were dropped in 1870. In 
1940, the question on illiteracy was 
replaced by one on the number of 
years of schooling completed. 

From time to time, thru the years, 
Congress has authorized the taking of 
censuses in fields other than popula- 
tion. ‘The 1950 census, for example, 
will cover agriculture and housing in 
addition to population. 

Data periodically 
about retail and wholesale business, 
industry and employment, and the fi- 
nances of local and state governments. 
In dozens of the other areas of activ- 
ity of the American people, the Bu- 
reau of the Census quietly and efh- 
ciently gathers the facts or cooperates 
with other federal agencies in collect- 
ing statistical information. 

Many of these statistics are pub- 
lished in the bureau's publications, 
such as the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. Vhus, thru the years, 
there has developed a statistical his- 
tory of the nation and a continuously 
revised record of its material and hu- 
man resources. 


are collected 


The Sense in Census 


In addition to the need for a basis 
of apportioning representatives in the 
House, a comprehensive periodic sur- 
vey of the nation makes a lot of sense. 
Ihe intricate affairs of business de- 
pend upon census information. Fac- 
tories are built, manufacturing plants 
increased in size, employment oppor- 
tunities increased or decreased, adver- 
ising placed or withdrawn, and new 
inventions marketed largely on the 
basis of the number, age, income, and 
other characteristics of the people 
within specific areas of the United 
States. 

One executive of a large retail store 
in New York recently remarked, “Our 
plans for the next decade will be built 
upon the findings of the 1950 census.” 
Thousands of other business execu- 
tives are thinking in exactly the same 
way. 
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AS TEACHERS, WE NEED NOT ONLY 
TO WATCH OUR FIGURES BUT TO DO 
SOMETHING TO MAKE THEM RIGHT 
IN THE 1950 CENSUS. 


Much of our national and state leg- 
islation and many administrative de- 
cisions of local, state, and national 
government are based upon census in- 
formation. Such matters as housing, 
federal aid for education, and employ- 
ment can be discussed only because of 
the statistical facts available. The so- 
lutions of these problems involve not 
only legislation and administrative 
procedures but the continuous gather- 
ing of facts whereby action can be ad- 
iusted to changing conditions, 

Indeed, the actions of most local 
schoolboards with respect to the loca- 
tion of school sites, the organization of 
the system, the development of new 
services, and the improvement of 
salary schedules hinge upon statistical 
information which, in many instances, 
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has come from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

kew classroom teachers, particular- 
ly those who teach any of the social 
studies, can have a teaching day in 
which the statistical shadow of the 
Census Bureau has not been present in 
their classrooms. Typical textbooks 
abound in figures on population, gov- 
ernment expenditures, income of the 
gainfully employed, occupational 
trends, and the status of natural re- 
sources. Current events again and 
again deal with “how many and how 
much within a given period of time.” 
Woe to the pupil who reports on a 
social problem in terms of 1930 figures 
when 1940 or even later figures are 
available! 

Clearly the census makes “sense” for 
most of us in understanding the mod- 
ern world and “‘cents”’ for our econom- 
ic lives. A comprehensive, continuous, 
and factual report about us—the Amer- 
ican people—is inescapable if we are to 
maintain system and efficiency in our 
intricate social and economic processes. 


The Key to Accuracy 


Every time the enumerator en- 
counters a family head who gives in- 
complete and inaccurate information, 
to that extent his report is inaccurate. 
If the reporting in a community is 
similarly inaccurate, then the final re- 
port on that area will present a dis- 
torted picture. So on thru the state 
and national tabulations—every inac- 
curate or incomplete report makes the 
final results less exact and less reliable. 

We teachers can do something 
about the situation in the two or three 
months before April 1950. If our pu- 
pils understand the census—its his- 
tory, purposes, procedures, and uses— 
they will carry much of that informa- 
tion into their homes. 

They can help swing wide the doors 
so that the census enumerator is a 
welcome visitor—an official representa- 
tive of our national government who 
merits courteous and cooperative as- 
sistance. He will be offered a table 
upon which to write, his questions 
will be answered freely and carefully, 
and all disturbing factors (blaring 
radios and dogs, to mention only two) 
will be excluded until the adults have 
discharged their civic duties. 

There are real possibilities that the 
schools can build a nationwide coop- 
erative attitude and a deep sense of 


citizenship obligations. Thru prob- 
lems, activities, dramatizations, and 
the many instructional proc edures, 
pupils can become familiar with cen- 
sus publications. 

Most newspaper and many maga- 
zines will carry articles on census plans 
and the specific questions to be asked. 
These materials can be collected in 
public exhibits, pasted in workbooks, 
and used as the content of classroom 
activities. Plays can be written around 
the problems of the enumerator when 
he visits the Smiths (where everything 
goes smoothly) as contrasted with the 
Jones family (where the troubles are 
many) . If the comedy elements do not 
overshadow the serious purpose of the 
census, the dramatization may be good 
enough for presentation to the public. 

No classroom teacher or school ad- 
ministrator needs many suggestions on 
method once the decision is made that 
the school can and should do some- 
thing about the 1950 census. For ma- 
terials, they will have to depend large- 
ly upon the existing census publica- 
tions, the articles in newspapers and 
magazines, and their own ingenuity. 

The Census Bureau plans to distrib- 
ute to school systems a limited supply 
of a bulletin describing its work and 
suggesting classroom activities. This 
bulletin should be ready in December 
or January—ask your superintendent 
about it. While the publication will 
be helpful to local and state curricu- 
lum committees, it is not essential to 
the individual classroom teacher who 
wants to get started on the basis of 
what is now available in her own files, 
and the local libraries. 


We Can Do Something 


A wise man once said that in peace- 
time we needed to find the moral 
equivalents of the demands of war. 
During the recent war period, the 
schools demonstrated that they could 
handle rationing, build sensible pub- 
lic understanding of critical situa- 
tions, and help to unite all citizens in 
working for some purpose essential in 
the war effort. 

The 1950 census offers a peacetime 
equivalent to wart'me activities. It is 
a chance to help the government and 
the American people as a whole. At 
the same time, we will be doing both 
the schools and ourselves a good turn. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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VERY teacher—whether he likes it 
E or not, whether he is trained for 
it or not, whether he makes a con- 
scious effort or not to do a good job of 
it—is in spite of himself a teacher ol 
all the language arts, 
speech. 


including 


I know a professor of geology who 
is just as insistent that his graduate 
students frame their reports in good 
language as that they have their geo- 
logical facts well in mind. In direct- 
ing graduate theses and dissertations, 
much of the labor is not in checking 
on facts and interpretations but in 
insisting that the presentation be 
clear, concise, definite, and that the 
organization be logical. 

Since we are all teachers of the 
language arts, whether at the primary 
level or in the graduate school at the 
university, we should ask ourselves 
how effectively we do that teaching. 

The elementary-school teacher is 
faced with a special responsibility as 
well as a peculiar opportunity. He 
has his pupils at the formative period, 
when it is easier for them to acquire 
effective habits than at any other time 
of their lives. Chief among his duties 
is the teaching of the language arts, 
since it is recognized that they are of 
prime importance in intellectual de- 
velopment. His opportunity lies in 
the fact that every subject which he 
teaches involves the use of language. 
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The mathematics class meets once 
a day; but every class, be it mathe- 
matics, history, general science, civics, 
or English, gives him the opportunity 
to teach effective use of language. He 
cannot teach his subject, any subject, 
thoroly unless he also teaches his 
pupils to present their ideas in clear, 
concise language. He cannot teach 
them to think without also giving 
them some command over the princi- 
pal tool of thought, language. 

Not every teacher will be a special- 
ist in speech. But there are a few 
simple steps that can be taken, even 
by the untrained in speech teaching, 
to elevate the deplorable deficiency 
characterizing the speech of the aver- 
age student who enters highschool, 
college, and university. 

In suggesting these procedures, it 
is not intended to condone the pre- 
vatling practice of turning such work 
over to those untrained in speech 
teaching. The best quality of speech 
teaching is done by people trained in 
that field.. But it often happens that 
such teachers are sometimes unavail- 
able, and if anything is done at all it 
must be done by those available. 


@wne of the first essentials for the 
classroom teacher, it seems to me, is 
that he himself recognize the impor- 
tance of speech, good speech, as a 
means of social intercourse, as a 
vehicle of thought, and that this rec- 
ognition be more than a mere verbal 
acceptance of the principle. 





Every classroom teacher 
teaches speech. Here are 
suggestions for teachers 


without speech training. 


every Class 


The teacher’s own speech in the 
classroom has a significant effect on 
the speech of his pupils. He should 
therefore make a continuous effort to 
see that his own utterance provides 
an acceptable example for unconsci- 
ous emulation. The general atmo- 
sphere in the classroom is often, if not 
usually, traceable to the 
speech. 


teacher's 


Tue classroom teacher will not at- 
tempt to remedy the more serious de- 
fects of speech, which require the at- 
tention of a specialist, but he can 
recognize most of them and report 
them to the proper authorities. Fur- 
thermore, if in doubt about the need 
for a specialist in a particular case, the 
classroom teacher should not hesitate 
to call upon him. 

Stuttering is probably the most ob- 
vious defect. ‘The attitude which he 
takes, and which he permits the rest 
of the class to take toward the sufferer, 
will have a great deal to do with the 
final correction of the disorder. 


@ye of the best things the inexperi- 
enced teacher can do for his charges 
is to give them frequent speaking 
experiences. Of course they talk; 
sometimes too much. But a specifical- 
ly planned speaking occasion, in 
which the child stands before the class 
and says what he has to say, or par- 
ticipates actively in a group discus- 
sion, can be highly educative. 
These cannot begin too soon. I 
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saw a group of perhaps 12 first-grade 
children in the University of lowa 
elementary schoo] stand up one by one 
before an assembly room, in which 
there was standing room only, and 
present their little talks as if it were 
all in the day’s work, as indeed it was. 

Programs like that carried thru the 
grades and highschool, advancing in 
complexity with the advancing years, 
would eliminate the necessity for 
much of the work we try to do after 
the students get to college. 


Giles Wilkeson Gray 


Professor of Speech 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The teacher in ,this elementary 
school encouraged her children to tell 
of interesting things they had seen 
during the day. Alla child had to do 
was to inform Miss Watkins that he 
had something to say to the class. At 
the proper time, Miss Watkins would 
say, “Now Helen—or John, or Mary, 
or Beverly—has something to tell us.” 

Then the little six-year-old would 
come to the front of the room and tell 
of the farmer she saw feeding his pigs, 
or about the family of skunks that 
was seen ambling down the side of the 
road one day, or about the squirrels 
that played around in the trees in 
her front yard, and were often chased 
by Zip, the neighbor's dog. Children 
will have plenty to talk about, if given 
the chance and not criticized too 
severely. 


Awotuer thing that the teacher can 
do for her pupils is to encourage good 
speech in their daily recitations, what- 
ever the subject. 

Too many times class questions are 
asked that can be answered simply by 
yes or no. These give no opportunity 
for any development either of thought 
or of language, written or oral. Ob- 
jective examinations have the serious 
defect that they permit no formula- 
tion of ideas. 

Too much of education today is 
absorptive; it offers little encourage- 
ment to creativeness thru the growth 
of communicative activities, either 
written or oral. 
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The classroom recitation can be 
made a creative rather than a repeti- 
tive process by posing questions that 
require in the answer a measure of 
thought, of interpretation, expressible 
only in language. Such a inethod will 
itself develop continuity of thought 
and clarity of expression, as well as 
the ability © think while speaking. 
Attitudes based on understanding can 
be established, and the basic proce- 
dures of democratic discussion can be 
learned. 


So Far, nothing has been said about 
the use of correct English. Well, that 
is important, of course. Gross errors 
in speech as well as in writing should 
be corrected, but not at the expense 
of spontaneity and enthusiasm. ‘To 
stop an interesting talk, to tell the 
pupil that he should use shall instead 
of will is to destroy the very purpose 
of the speaking. Furthermore, except 
among purists, the distinction is ra- 
pidly disappearing anyway. 

What if a child, in his enthusiasm, 
does say “ain't,” or “it was me’? If 
it is in an exercise in correct oral 
English, it may be corrected. But it 
was Beecher who once said that any 
time the English language got in his 
way, it didn’t stand a chance. 

The author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas _ fefferson, 
himself an educated man, once ‘said, 
“Whenever by small grammatical neg- 
ligences the energy of an idea can be 
condensed or a word be made to stand 
for a sentence, I hold grammatical 
rigor in contempt.” And that famous 
teacher of English, George Herbert 
Palmer, wrote in his Self-Cultivation 
in English, “Pedantry is worse than 
blundering.” 

Teach grammatical correctness if 
you will, but do it in separate drills. 
Avoid interrupting an_ enriching 
speaking experience for the sake of 
grammar. Believe it or not, there are 
other things equally, if not more, im- 
portant. 


Wat is to be done about pronuncia- 
tion? Of course, good speech is char- 
acterized by acceptable pronunciation, 
but how is it to be acquired? 

A revival of intensive use of the 
dictionary, any good _ dictionary, 
would go far toward solving the prob- 
lem. Generally speaking, any _pro- 
nunciation recognized, whether first 





or second choice, by any reputable 
dictionary should be acceptable. 

However, since the publication ol 
an unabridged dictionary must always 
be from five to 10 years behind the 
changes that inevitably take place in 
a living language, it is quite possible 
that an acceptable pronunciation may 
not be found in any authority. 

Insofar as regional differences in 
modes of speech are concerned, such 
as those between eastern Massachu- 
setts and Georgia, don’t worry about 
them. Differences do exist, as every- 
one knows, but these differences pro- 
vide no basis for invidious compari- 
sons. Good Georgia speech is every 
bit as good as good Boston speech, 
and good Indiana speech is inferior to 
neither. Such differences as do exist 
are not enough to interfere seriously 
with communication anyway. They 
are interesting primarily as linguistic 
phenomena. 

While the teacher untrained in 
speech correction may not be able to 
teach distinctness by describing the 
physiological formations of the vari- 
ous sounds, he can at least urge that 
those who speak give to their sounds 
enough punch to make the words 
intelligible. If it is important that 
writing be legible, it is no less so that 
speech be intelligible. But here again 
we must avoid over-preciseness. 

Children as a rule are spontaneous 
until a repressive school system has 
succeeded in curbing all expressive ac- 
tivity. ‘Their voices are fairly clear, 
and their words fairly distinct. Fre- 
quent speaking experiences, encour- 
aged by the sympathetic attitude of 
the teacher, and continued thru the 
school system, grade and highschool, 
will go far toward tiding the pupil 
over the awkward years, when he 
often falls into careless and slovenly 
habits of speech. 


S precn is too vital an activity to be 
neglected. Ideally, every teacher 
should have some speech training. 
But as indicated here, and in more 
detail in many books and articles, 
even the inexperienced teacher un- 
trained in speech can find much to do, 
without doing the wrong things, to 
encourage the development of the 
ability to exercise that freedom of 
speech which is the inheritance of the 
American youth. Without that abil- 
ity, no such freedom exists. 
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Ww" N, in July of 1944, the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, Pablic 
Law 

books, 


a vreal educational 


M46 was placed on the Statute 
this embarked 
experiment, Be 


COUNLLY upol 


cause nothit remotely similar 


had 


had anv clearcut opinion as to how 


even 


o 
1p 


been tried, no one 


previously 
the program would unfold. 
Immediately, many questions were 
asked. Will the 
terested in resuming or undertaking 
an educational program? Will he be 
able to pick up where he left off? Will 
he find the competition with recent 


ex-serviceman be in- 


highschool graduates too tough? What 
effect will marriage have on the vet- 
eran’s plans? Will he be inclined to 
drift until 
his eligibility runs out? Will he pre- 


about in various schools 
sent special behavior and discipline 
problems? Will he be able to adapt 
himself to and fit into the society of 
a college campus? 

Phen, as directive piled upon direc- 
from the Administra- 
tion, those charged with the adminis- 


tive Veterans 
tration of the program at the opera- 
tional level asked the all-important 
question: Can the institution success- 
fully resist and prevent government 
2 e223 *e 2aeH12e22eee 


Whereas, This nation is com- 


mitted to a program designed 
to provide educational opportu- 
youth to the full 


extent of their respective abilities 


nity for all 


and interests, and 

Whereas, Such opportunities 
today are limited in many cases 
by the lack of economic support 
to the individual, 

Be It Resolved: That the NEA 
Department of Higher Education 
urge the establishment of a na- 
tional scholarship program with- 
in the framework of the prin- 
ciples 


recently adopted by its 


Executive Conimittee. 


ee ie i i a a 


control and supervision of its policies 
and practices—even tho the law speci- 
fically prohibits control and supervi- 
sioner 

Most of the doubts implied in these 
and other questions proved to be 
groundless. ‘Those who had gone into 
service from the campus and _ those 
whose prewar plans had included col- 
lege swarmed into college in unan- 
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thou- 
the financial 
by the GI Bill, 
unable to finance 
a college education, also stormed the 
admissions offices. Furthermore, they 
were eager to start just as soon as 
possible after discharge, with the re- 
sult the veteran enrolment in college 
reached its peak in 1947-48 instead of 
1949-50, as had originally been pre- 
dicted. 


ticipated numbers. 
sands who, except. for 
benefits provided 


would have been 


A 15 to 25° drop in veterans on 
college and university campuses in the 
first term of the 1949-50 school year 
suggests that veteran enrolment is go- 
ing to decline more rapidly than ex- 
pected and that by 1951 most vet- 
erans who intend to use their privi- 
leges will have completed their under- 
graduate courses. The last two fresh- 
man have included few vet- 
erans. Increasing competition for jobs 
is now influencing many to go back 
to college. However, indications are 
that veterans will be scarce in student- 
bodies within a year or two. 


classes 


Successful as Students 


The veteran not only competed suc- 
cessiully with the recent highschool 
graduate but, by and large, he proved 
to be a better student than before the 
war and a better student than his 
nonveteran contemporary. Further- 
more, because he was anxious to make 
up for lost time, he tended to stay in 
school around the clock with resultant 
large summer sessions and additional 
teaching duties for faculties. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of the veteran’s education program is 
the success of the married veteran in 
completing his course. He has not only 
stayed in school but has proved to 
be a better student than his unmar- 
ried fellow student. Further, if he has 
children, he is an even better student. 

‘The married veteran is to be con- 
eratulated for his determination to 
obtain his degree. To his wife and 
family, however, must go just as sin- 


wher Education for 


ETERANS 


Additional 


cere congratulations, for without the 
loyal and thoro cooperation of wives 
and inade- 
quate housing and meager budgets 
with litthe complaint, many veterans 
would have “thrown in the towel.” 
Wives of veterans have deserved such 
recognition as they received at the 
University of Colorado, where 600 
were awarded the degree of P.H.T., 
Putting Husbands Thru. 

All in all, at least for colleges and 
universities, the experiment of offer- 
ing federal aid to students to complete 
their education is a demonstrated 
success. The advent of the veteran on 
the campus brought with it a more 
and mature attitude toward 
all phases of campus life, an attitude 


families, who accepted 


serious 


the faculties would like to see con- 
tinued. 
Even more important, however, 


would seem to be the fact that thou- 
sands of men and women, married and 
unmarried, who otherwise could not 
have gone to college, eagerly grasped 
the opportunity afforded by the Gl 
sill and have utilized it sincerely and 
successfully. 

Admittedly, some veterans probably 
should not have been encouraged to 
go to college and some probably went 
the pay looked 
like a “gravy train,” but the numbei 
is almost infinitesimal when compared 
with the number who were entirels 
serious. And if those who shouldn't 
have come and those who came for the 
ride were diligent enough to avoid 
flunking out, certainly they must be 
better prepared to be useful citizens. 
‘The money spent on them was not 
all wasted. 


Federal Scholarships 


We are now formulating plans for 
federal scholarships and fellowship 
grants to able individuals who, with- 
out such aid, are unable to go on for 
advanced education. Among the ques- 
tions asked when these plans are dis- 
cussed are: Is there a need for federal 


because subsistence 
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aid to able students? And will such 
aid be properly used? Doesn’t the GI 
program speak for itself in answer? 
May we not use the experience we 
have gained from it to justify and de- 
velop a continuing program that will 


A ease for federal fellow- 


ships and scholarships? 


W. ¢C. TOEPELMAN 


Director, Division of Veterans’ Affairs 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


assure everyone who has the desire, 
will, and ability to profit from a col- 
lege or university education the 
chance to obtain it? The answers based 
on the GI educational program would 
seem to be an almost unqualified 
“yes.” ° 

Those who fear that any form of 
federal aid will lead to control may 
find some comfort in the experiences 
of the veteran’s counselors and direc- 
tors of veteran’s affairs who administer 
the GI program on the campus. The 
veteran himself has presented few ad- 
ministrative problems. He has been 
patient and tolerant with delays in 
payment of subsistence, slow transfer 
or loss of records, and mistakes on 
the part of the college office and the 
Veterans Administration. 


Veterans Administration 


In relationships with the Veterans 
Administration, there rarely has been 
a dull moment. In a program as ex- 
tensive and complex as that author- 
ized by the GI Bill, a certain amount 
of confusion and difference of opin- 
ion on objectives and procedures is to 
be expected, but one would think that 
after five years of operation some 
semblance of order and stability would 
be reached. 

But September 12, 1949, because 
the 1949 and 1950 Veterans Admin- 
istration Appropriations Acts prohi- 
bited the use of any part of the funds 
to pay ior tuition or subsistence for 
courses of purely avocational or recrea- 
tional nature, the VA issued Instruc- 
tion 1A, which if it had been per- 
mitted to stand, would have voided 
many previous procedures and regu- 
lations. 
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Briefly, Instruction 1A required a 
veteran applying for educational bene- 
fits to give the name of the educa- 
tional institution and the courses he 
planned to take. If he was not al- 
ready enrolled in a course of study 
before August 24, 1949, he would have 
to justify his course as being con- 
tributory to his success in “present or 
future business or employment.” 

Altho the Veterans Administration 
asserted that Instruction 1A was re- 
quired by the prohibitions included 
in the appropriation acts, the fact is 
that the VA in the instruction at- 
tempted to accomplish by regulation 
what Congress has specifically refused 
to permit by law—federal control of 
students’ programs. The ink had 
scarcely dried before the instruction 
was subject to condemnation by prac- 
tically everyone, outside the VA, who 
had anything to do with veterans edu- 
cation and training. 

The storm of protest and objection 
grew to such proportions that the 
instruction was first amended, then 
postponed as to effective date, and 
finally cancelled less than a month 
after it appeared. 

Spearheading the opposition were 
veteran’s-affairs officers on college 
campuses, educational organizations 
such as the NEA Department of 
Higher Education and the American 
Council on Education, veterans or- 
ganizations, and many vocational-edu- 
cation groups. 

Institutions of higher learning were 
particularly concerned over provisions 
which seemed to threaten control of 
institutional policies and which defi- 
nitely infringed on the right of an 
individual veteran to work out with 
his institution an over-all program of 
education under the GI Bill. 

Instruction B, which replaces 1A, 
is considerable, tho not entirely sat- 
isfactory, improvement. It still in- 
cludes some provisions which reserve 
to the VA decisions that educators 
believe should be made by institu- 
tions. The experience with these in- 
structions seemed to demand legisla- 
tive action. 

As this is written, a bill which will 
resolve some of these problems and 
prevent a repetition of actions like 
that in the case of 1A is on its way 
thru Congress. The hope is that it will 
become law early in the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-First Congress, 


What took place when Instruction 
1A appeared is merely a repeat per- 
formance of the marshalling of opposi- 
tion to every directive which seemed 
to hold the threat of control or super- 
vision of either institutions or the 
academic rights of veterans. 

Circular No. 61, dated March 14, 
1946, called for training officers on 
campuses to supervise veteran stu- 
dents. The NEA _ Department of 
Higher Education organized opposi- 
tion at once and a VA supplementary 
circular, dated April 29, 1946, ex- 
empted students in wellestablished in- 
stitutions from supervision. ‘Training 
officers were assigned to campuses but 
prohibited from dictating programs. 

Another threat of control was the 
order dated April 22, 1947, which 
would have required all schools to 
submit attendance reports on veterans 
enrolled. Again opposition arose; the 
order was withdrawn. 


Aid without Control 


That the objectionable documents 
were cancelled so quickly seems to 
demonstrate rather conclusively that 
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Education is the most impor- 
tant task before us. The Con- 
gress should enact legislation 
authorizing federal grants to the 
states to assist in meeting the 
operating expenses of elementary 
and secondary schools... . If our 
country is to retain its freedom 
in a world of conflicting political 
philosophies, we must take steps 
to assure that every American 
youth shall receive the highest 
level of training by which he can 
profit. A soundly conceived fed- 
eral scholarship program in our 
colleges and universities is a 
necessary step in attaining this 
goal, 

—Harry S. Truman 
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if educational institutions will remain 
ever on the alert, we can have federal 
aid without control. 

If federal aid and federally spon- 
sored fellowships and _ scholarships 
come, as it seems they must, those who 
administer the new programs at the 
campus level can profit much from 
the experience of veteran’s-affairs ol- 
ficers who have made the GI Bill work 
without sacrificing control over aca- 
demic policies and practices. : 
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We Had a Plan 


Honest interpretation of the facts was the keynote 


of this local association's public-relations program. 


M' MBERS of the teaching profession 
a 


are too often disposed to ask for 
better school buildings, better work- 


ing conditions, and better — salary 
schedules like a poor relative who 
doesn't really deserve consideration, 


but is a good scout and needs help. 
It must never be forgotten that the 
public will buy only a product which 
has real value. If the teaching pro- 
fession has this value, then we 
go out and “sell” it truthfully. 


\ny successful program of public 


must 


relations must have: [1] active and 
intelligent participation by the mem- 
bers of the local professional teachers 
organization, [2] an 
administration and educa- 
[3] an informed public willing 
to do something with the informa- 
tion. 


understanding 
board of 
tion, 


The Manchester Plan 


Manchester, N. H., has a popula- 
tion of 81,951 people. ‘There are 21 
public elementary schools and two 
public highschools; about 350 teach- 
ers and the 
this system. Last 
year, there were less than 40 teachers 
that didn’t participate actively in the 
program of the local association. 
Here’s how we approached our public- 
relations problem last year: 


supervisors 
teaching staff in 


comp ise 


First, we hired a capable and con- 
scientious young lawyer, David S. 
Maclay, as our executive secretary. 

Secondly, we organized a local-as- 
sociation newspaper, to be published 
every other week. This 


newspaper 
was distributed to every 


y member in 
the system and was used to acquaint 
the membership with every effort 
made in their behalf by the executive 
body and the various committees of 
the local. Coordination is a necessity 
in the democratic functioning of any 
professional group. 

Our next step was to organize a 
public-relations committee. Mr. Ma- 
clay was to be responsible for public 
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Joseph G. Thomas 
President, Manchester Teachers’ Guild 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


relations in political and industrial 
circles; Adelaidé Dodge, with social 
and civic organizations; and I was to 
channel our public relations thru the 
press and over the radio. 


Activities 
Thruout the year, the committee 
sent speakers to meetings of commu- 
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You can’t do today’s job with 
yesterday’s tools and be in 
business tomorrow. 

—From an advertisement 
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nity organizations and presented local 
and NEA radio programs. Thru the 
newspapers, we publicly supported a 
state retirement bill for teachers and 
an adequate state-aid-to-education ap- 
propriation. 

As the school-year was drawing to 
the decided to 
sponsor a local “Education Week.” 
Opening with a radio broadcast on 
Sunday, May 8, the week was high- 
lighted by a lecture by John H. Starie, 
executive secretary of New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association, general 
and executive meetings of the asso- 
ciation, and a banquet with the board 
of education, PTA, the school admin- 
istrators, and industrial leaders. Mary 
Titus of the NEA staff spoke at two 
of the meetings. The week’s proceed- 
ings were well-covered by press and 
radio. 


a_ close, association 


Last spring, our organization made 








a request that all teachers in our sys- 
tem be put on a new salary schedule, 
his was not unusual, but what was 
unusual was the tact that, realizing 
the professional attitude of teachers 
is a big part of public relations, we 
made protessional concessions which 
no one had asked us to make. 

Most important of these were: 
forced retirement of teachers at age 
65 (no retirement age limit had pre- 
viously existed), going to summer 
school at least once every five years, 
and participating in extra-class activ- 
ities without expecting remuneration 
for such services. ‘These concessions 
were evidence to the community that 
the teachers of Manchester were 
aware of their responsibility to the 
public and to the pupils. 

Believing in a happy, harmonious 
staff and cooperation between the 
staff and community groups, our cap- 
able superintendent, Austin J. Me- 
Caffrey, has led our PTA, in two 
years, from no PTA chapters to 11, 
from po members to approximately 
2000 as of last June. The work that 
this group has done to aid education 
in our city is far greater than its. 
numerical membership would indi- 
cate. Our association has found the 
PTA an effective group to work with. 
We have a member of our local’s ex- 
ecutive board attending all PTA 
council meetings. 

Another one of Mr. McCaffrey’s be- 
liefs was that Manchester should have 
a philosophy of education. Every 
school and every teacher contributed 
something to this philosophy, which 
was published last year in booklet 
form. 

Last June, our problem was to get 
our new salary schedule before the 
board of education. Our superinten- 
dent not only presented it himself, but 
gave an inspiring introductory speech 
as to why Manchester should pay its 
teachers better salaries. We 
working together. 


are all 


Results 


Everywhere in our community, edu- 
cation is again and again being 
brought out into the light so that all 
may observe, understand, and correct. 
From the pulpit, over the air, at meet- 
ings, in the local press, and however 
people may be reached the problems 
of education are being disseminated 
to the public. 
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Important Work 
Well Done 


HARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, director 
C of field service of the National 
Education Association since 1922, re- 
tired from active service on December 
1, 1949. So say the records. Yet those 
who know Miss Williams well are sure 
that, as citizen and leader, she will 
long continue her championship of 
public education. 

At the first meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly in 19213 Miss 
Williams was elected President of the 
Association. During her year as Presi- 
dent, NEA membership increased 
from 87,414 to 118,032, and the Re- 
search Division was created. 

National recognition had come to 
Miss Williams as a result of her work 
as superintendent of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, schools. Major achieve- 
ments of her eight-year administration 
included quadrupling of the budget, 
erection of three-fourths of a million 
dollars’ worth of school buildings, 
complete consolidation of one- and 
two-room schools, beginning of the 
consolidation of small highschools, 
and lengthening the term of county 
superintendent and schoolboard. 

As a staff member of the Associa- 
tion, her chief assignment for a decade 
was the development of lay support 
for the NEA’s program, with special 
emphasis on federal legislation; she 
pioneered in securing the cooperation 
of 32 national organizations in the 
continuing battle for federal aid to 
public schools. First woman to be vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, she successfully kept be- 
fore six Democratic conventions, be- 
ginning in 1920, the need for federal 
aid to education. 

Her wide acquaintance with laymen 
and teachers the country over con- 
vinced her of the need for improve- 
ment of teacher-public and _teacher- 
teacher relationships. She therefore 
has encouraged and developed Insti- 
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Called to the field secre- 
taryship of the National 
Education Association in 
1922, Miss Williams 
helped to meet what A. 
E. Winship called “the 
irresistible demand for 
school women in the field 
in the interest of NEA.” 


tutes on Professional and Public Re- 
lations. So popular has this type of 
conference become that since 1938 
some 650 have been held in 250 insti- 
tutions in 43 states, involving some 
160,000 people. 

For more than 20 years, she was 
actively associated with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
During this time, she edited two of its 
popular volumes, Our Public Schools 
and Schools for Democracy. 

Miss Williams was the first teacher 
to serve as president of the National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs [1935-37]; in 
1947, she was made honorary presi- 
dent. She has also served as adviser 
to the Department .of Education of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Member of Chi Omega, honorary 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, vice- 
president of the American Federation 
for the Physically Handicapped, exec- 
utive-committee member of Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, she 
has since 1925 had the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of literature. 

During 1944, Miss Williams served 
as chairman for two large and impor- 
tant conferences at the White House 
—one devoted to the subject, “How 
Women May Share in Postwar Policy- 
Making,” the other concerned with 
rural education, 





CHASE-STATLER 


In 1947, she presented to the Roose- 
velt library at Hyde Park historic 
mementos, some in silver, an enduring 
record of her long and happy associa- 
tion with President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. A personal friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cordell Hull, Calvin Coolidge, and 
numerous other nationally known 
figures, Miss Williams has also been 
the friend of unsung rural teachers, of 
unheralded NEA staft members, of the 
little as well as the great. Her encour- 
agement and help have opened new 
vistas for many young men and 
women. 

In paying tribute to Miss Williams, 
on her retirement, NEA Executive 
Secretary Willard E. Givens said: 

“You have given the best years of 
your life to a great cause—that ol 
helping to improve and strengthen 
our system of free, public, tax-sup 
ported schools, and in making avail 
able to all girls and boys thruout the 
nation more and better educational 
opportunities. 

“The officers and members of the 
Association are deeply indebted to 
you for the fine, constructive work 
which you have done. The members 
of the headquarters staff value your 
friendship. 

“You leave the active service of this 
Association with our best wishes for 
health, happiness, and a deep sense ol 
satisfaction which comes from knowl- 
edge of important work well done.” 
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YREQUENTLY the type of furniture in 
I a classroom indicates to some de- 
vree the conservatism or progressive 
ness of a school system. Likewtse, the 
that 


used by the teacher shows, to a great 


manner in furniture is 


which 
deeree, his philosophy of education. 

Because of the great variety of fur- 
niture found in the modern school sys- 
tem, we can discuss here only the few 
types found in primary rooms and 
proper use of primary furniture. 

[he first thing to consider is wheth- 
er the furniture is adequate for the 
practice of you philosophy. If you 
believe that the whole child goes to 
school and that he learns as a whole 
organism, physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and emotionally; if you believe 
in the various types of readiness and 
are looking for signs of maturation; 
if you wish to give boys and girls back- 
ground experiences to prepare them 
for the flowering of their readiness— 
then, you no doubt will be unhappy 
until 
ture. 


your room has movable furni- 
tables, chairs and 
desks, you will want movable book- 
cases, screens, painting easels, cabinets, 
bulletinboards, work benches, 
oti.r types of useful furniture. 


In addition to 


and 


{djusting Your Furniture 


Is the furniture you now have the 
right size? Kindergarten chairs usually 
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_ a ean IT as a teacher 
do to my room when it is 
equipped with old, dark- 
brown, screwed-to-the- 
floor furniture? 


[1] Look my class en- 
vironment in terms of my own 
teaching objectives. 


over 


[2] See what my pupils aud I 
can do to improve the room. 


[3] Plan further improvement. 


[4] Enlist the aid of my prin- 
cipal by showing him this arti- 
cle, what I have done, and my 
further plans. 


[5] Decide how to enlist com- 
munity interest and coopera- 
tion. 


[6] GET BUSY. 
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ow About Your 


URNITURE? 


j 
Ways lo fit vou 


Cry -S¢ hool jurnilure 


fo your phi soph- and to vour children 


range from 10 or 13 inches in height, 
and tables should be high enough to 
allow adequate room for pupils’ knees 
—at least five inches from the chair 
seat to the under part of the table. 

Many chairs are too high. There 
should be no pressure on the pupil's 
legs at the front of the chair. This 
pressure, when short legs are hanging 
off the edge of a chair too high, causes 
discomfort. The weight of the body 
should be carried by the buttocks at 
the back of the chair seat, and the legs 
should not have to touch the front 
part of the seat. 

A child should be able to sit all the 
way back, with his feet flat on the floor, 
and have room to slide his hand on 
the chair seat under his thighs at the 
front of the seat. If his hand can be 
moved about too freely. the chair is 
too low. If there is not enough space 
for his hand to move in between his 
thighs and the seat, the chair is too 
high. 

The table or desk is the right height 
if the pupil’s elbows just graze the top 
of the table when he is sitting in a 
proper-size chair and leaning forward 
10 to 15 degrees. 

Using this rule, primary teachers 
should check each pupil twice a year 
to see that he has furniture the proper 
size. Inthe case of individual 
tables and chairs, the furniture should 
be swapped around until each child 
is fitted as well as possible. The furni- 
ture should be marked so that each 
child keeps his own. 

For adjustable or combination desks 
and chairs, a slight adjustment on 
both the chair and desk will take care 
of changes, with the exception of mov- 
ing the seat closer to or farther away 
from the desk. Adjustable furniture 


costs more than the nonadjustable 
kind, and this worthwhile extra in- 
vestment is wasted if adjustments that 
pupils need are not insisted upon by 
their teachers. 

It is important that all the furniture 
in the room which the children use be 
on a child’s scale. The tops of built-in 
cabinets which are to be used for work 
surfaces should never be greater than 
26 to 28 inches in height and never 
so deep that the child cannot reach 
back to the rear of the work surface. 
Screens should be just tall enough 
to give the children privacy when 
standing up. See that clocks, pictures, 
and bulletinboards are, if possible, on 
the child’s eye level. 


Varieties of Furniture 


There are many varieties of furni- 
ture to select from today, and _ prob- 
ably no one can say exactly which is 
best. Much depends upon a person’s 
esthetic sense and his preference for 
wood or metal. However, some consid- 
eration should be given to the prob- 
lem of maintenance of the furniture. 
Regardless of the type, it is suggested 
that furniture be finished in light 
colors to brighten the classroom. 

Kindergarten and first-grade teach- 
ers frequently like tables of different 
shapes and sizes in the classroom; for 
example, square, round, hexagonal, 
oval, oblong, and semicircular. A com- 
bination of these shapes in a room 
makes the room layout more interest- 
ing and permits greater flexibility in 
arrangements for types of 
activities, 


various 


Many types of school furniture on 
the market today use metal tubing and 
aluminum structures for the frame- 
work and plywood for the tops. Some 
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Teachers too frequently fail 
to insist upon proper adjust- 
ment of classroom furniture. 


is designed so that the tables and 
chairs can be nested for storage. 
Whether or not this is of any great ad- 
vantage remains to be seen. However, 
the furniture is novel and attractive. 

Furniture pressed or formed out of 
plastic and_plastic-impregnated _ply- 
wood is light and attractive, but it 
hasn't been in use in schools long 
enough for its wearability to be com- 
pared with that of the more conven- 
tional types of furniture. 

Furniture should be light and easy 
to move around, yet well-built and 
strong enough so that it needs no cross 
bracing upon which children would 
place their feet. 

For some types of work, tops of the 
desks should be flat; for others there 
should be a slope of eight to nine de- 
grees. Thus, furniture with adjustable 
tops is desirable. Pencil grooves in in- 
dividual desks are still convenient; 
however, an ink well is found by 
many to be of little value. 


The Teacher’s Corner 


In the past, the teacher’s desk had a 
prominence which gave an air of 
teacher domination. When the teacher 
assumes the role of a guide or coun- 
selor, her work area should become 
more of a planning and counseling 
area, 

Some teachers have made the left 
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Paul W. Seagers 


Assistant Professor 
School of Education 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


rear corner of their classrooms (facing 
front) into a planning center without 
the use of desk. If a built-in counter 
is provided for the rear of the class- 
room, the last six feet of this counter 
can be raised to regular desk height 
and provided with cupboards and 
drawers. 

A drop-leaf or folding table can be 
attached to this counter to give the 
teacher additional work area. Color- 
ful, comfortable chairs and_ bright 
floor and wall bookcases make this 
corner a good place for the teacher to 
work and a pleasant place to receive 
visitors. 


Storage 


Storage space is essential in the mod- 
ern classroom. Some types of built-in 
bookcases are convenient. ‘They can 
be locked easily and contain spaces for 
storing maps and charts, letter-size 
drawers for holding pupil’s guidance 
records, and adjustable bookshelves 
for storing other materials. 

Small movable bookcases can be 
grouped to form reading centers and 
to divide the room up into various 
work and study areas. The backs of 
these bookcases, when covered with 
celotex and light-colored decorations, 
burlap or monkscloth, easily become 
excellent bulletinboards. The tops of 
the bookcases can also be used for the 
displaying of books, animals, minia- 
tures, boats, and even plants. The 
hookcases should be colorful. 


Other Facilities 

Primary rooms should be equipped 
for hammering, sawing, and small 
construction’ projects. ‘These can be 
handled either by a built-in, hardwood 
bench; folding benches; or a_hard- 
wood top laid across two solid saw- 
horses. 4 

It is also important that children 
have a place to paint their projects as 
well as to use finger paints and brush 
paints on paper surfaces. Tarpaulin 
can be laid over the floor before chil- 
dren start painting. 

Small carts are useful for transport- 


ing working materials from the stor- 
age cases to working centers elsewhere 
in the classroom. 

Areas should be changed from time 
to time in accordance with the seasons 
or the various aspects of living with 
which you wish to acquaint the chil 
dren. 

The creation of new centers or the 
rearrangement of old can easily de 
velop into excellent learning situa 
tions. Probably one of your most in 
teresting centers should be the science 
area, with an aquarium; terrarium; 
places for rocks, small plants, butter- 
flies, beetles; and even cages for white 
mice and other animals. 

Frequently in the kindergarten and 
first grade, cots are desirable for rest 
periods. These may be placed pei 
manently in an adjacent room or al- 
cove or may fold into the wall. The 
doors that normally keep the folded 
cot from view may open up and kx 
come partitions between the cots. 

Many schools prefer heavy floor 
mats for children to le upon when 
resting. This calls for floors to be well 
heated and free from drafts. 

Also desirable in primary rooms are 
platforms for the children to speak 
from, fish ponds which can be made 
out of cut-down galvanized tubs, and 
corner basins for waterfalls  sur- 
rounded by water plants and small 
shrubs. These can be taken care of by 
having the proper water supply and 
drain facilities built into that area. 


Use Your Assets 

Some furniture and equipment can 
be built in the schoolroom itself 
from waste lumber, waste materials, 
and furniture no longer wanted in 
children’s homes. Give the areas atmos 
pheres of their own by retrieving 
pieces of old linoleum, repainting and 
decorating them with appropriate de 
cals, and brushing them with a trans 
parent finish. Children and their par 
ents frequently enter into the spirit 
of helping to create these various 
areas, and there is usually an excellent 
carry-over into the home. 

Make the most of your furniture 
See if it is adequate for the program 
you want. Does it fit the children? Can 
you put it to a better use by moving 
it around? Can it be remodeled or 
painted or repaired so that it can be 
more attractive and adapted to the 
type of flexibility you want? 
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Some policy statements 
and recommendations of the 
first National Conference on 


HighschoolDriverEducation. 


ighschool 


Driver Education Makes Sense 


RIVER education is offered in al- 
D most 8000 of the nation’s 25,000 
highschools. However, the 450,000 stu- 
dents in the 48 states who took the 
course last year are only a fraction of 
the total number of beginners. 

Young drivers are involved in a 
disproportionately high number of 
the traffic accidents which annually 
kill 32,000 persons and injure over a 
million. Comparative studies of acci- 
dent records show that highschool- 
trained drivers are involved in only 
half as many traffic accidents as the 
untrained. 

Delegates to the first National Con- 
ference on Highschool Driver Educa- 
lion, meeting to exchange experiences 
and to develop policies for the inaugu- 
ration and expansion ol educationally 
sound driver-education programs as 
an integral part of the highschool cur- 
riculum, adopted policy statements 
and recommendations. Among the 
most timely are the following: 

[1] Public highschools are respon- 
sible for teaching students to operate 
automobiles skilfully, safely, and with 
enjoyment. Effective driver education 
contributes to a number of the basic 
purposes of education. 

2) Driver-education programs 
should be initiated by local school 
systems, under the authority of local 
and state boards of education. There 
should be no legislation requiring 
schools to offer such programs, only 
legislation authorizing the inaugura- 
tion and their expenditure of funds io 
finance them. 

[3] A program should include class- 
room instruction and practice driving. 
Minimum time should be from 45 to 
60 hours, with 30 hours’ classroom in- 
struction and an average minimum of 
six hours’ actual driving time per stu- 
dent. 


[4] Driver education should be of- 
fered as a separate course, scheduled 
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The first National Conference on 
Highschool Driver Education, held at 
Jackson's Mill, West Virginia, October 
2-5, was attended by 150 representa- 
tives of 43 state education depart- 
ments, city and county school systems, 
colleges and universities, and organi- 
zations interested in safety. Wayne O. 
Reed, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
conference chairman; secretary was 
Robert W. Eaves, secretary of the NEA 
Safety Commission, which adminis- 
tered the conference. 

Sponsors were the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, the NEA 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, and the following NEA de- 





the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA, should be 
sponsored, 

[8] Driver education should be 
taught by certified teachers, who carry 
a teaching load and receive salaries 
and promotions comparable with 
those of other staff members. 

{9| Professional preservice prepara- 
tion of new driver-education teachers 





partments: 
American Asso- 
ciation of Col- 
leges for Teach- 
er Education; 
American Asso- 
ciation for 
Health, Physi- 
cal Education, 
and Recrea- 
tion; American 
Association of 
School Admin- 
istrators; Department of Rural Edu- 
cation; and National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 

A report will be issued by the NEA 
Safety Commission soon. 





WAYNE O. REED 





like other subjects, preferably cover- 
ing a full semester. 

[5] School systems should purchase 
their own cars for practice driving. 
However, it is recognized that under 
present conditions, most schools will 
obtain automobiles on a lease, loan, or 
rental basis. Appreciation is expressed 
to manufacturers, dealers, automobile 
clubs, and other groups for their pio- 
neer work in making cars available to 
schools. 

[6] Automobiles should be identi- 
fied with the school or the board of 
education. There should be no com- 
mercial advertising or identification 
on or in such automobiles. However, 
where state or local conditions make 
a courtesy credit line advisable, it 
should be limited to a single line used 
once, not to exceed one and one-half 
inches in height. 

[7] Schools should not participate 
in contests which pit the skill of one 
individual against that of another. 
Only those contests and award plans 
promoting cooperation among acci- 
dent-prevention groups and approved 
by, or consistent with the policies of, 





should include at least two- or three- 
semester-hour-credit courses in general 
safety education and in driver educa- 
tion. The inservice preparation of 
teachers who have had only a one- 
week 40-hour course in this field 
should include an advanced-credit 
course in driver education. 

[10] State education departments 
should explore the possibility of pro- 
viding for certification of driver-edu- 
cation teachers. 

[11] Local school systems and state 
education departments should desig- 
nate responsibility for safety-educa- 
tion programs (including driver edu- 
cation) to a wellqualified person. 

[12] Day-to-day and long-range eval- 
uation of driver-education programs 
should be made to determine their 
value. 

[13] Research should be undertaken 
to develop procedures for appraising 
student progress, and for determining 
the most effective methods of instruc- 
tional planning, teaching, and admin- 
istration. 

—MARY MERCEDES HAYDEN, editorial 
assistant, NEA Safety Commission. 
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Achieve bet 


OLLEAGUES are working for you 
of them. .. in the naWion’s cap 
More than 80 years Ago, your 
NEA helped persuade Congte§ to establish 
the United States Office of Edgication 
now one of the oldest units ir the federal 
government. Congress instructfd the Office 
... to collect facts and statistigs concerning 


a # 


et 


} gpa fees 
Rah si f So's 
Nh ear 


te. Office 1el ps you a 


me plus property 


. to diffuse such information 

ierwise to promote the cause of 

ucation thmyout the country. 
hese pages Nell the story of how the 


ieve better teaching. 


\EACHERS. 

Yeon the Office of EdYxation, teachers 
get: Specific professional aids \.. also public 
understanding of the important\ole of edu- 
cation .. . ee radio, newspaper, ynd maga- 
zine thru cooperation with 
groups an professional organ\ations. 
With better|public understanding, you can 
do your job better. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


In gr€éat numbers, administrators, 4s well 
asAtachers, write in, ry questing: stafidards 
or good school buildyngs. . 
broadcast recording/ . 

in school-distrig 


citizens 


. the loan of a 
° reports oh trends 
reorganizatig 
from the f¢ 
nt... patterns 
tion of elementary 
school system 


eral govern- 
7 r the organiza- 
education in city 


‘he list is endless. 





HERE are more than a million of you .. . only 200 

of us at the Office. Some of you come to see us... 

others phone or wire . . . by the thousands, you 

write .. . thousands of replies go back to you annually 

. Similar questions begin to get duplicated answers 

. . pamphlets or bulletins may be developed to meet 

persistent queries in a single area . . . the periodicals, 

School Life and Higher Education, provide additional 
channels of communication. 
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Increasingly now there are collective requests for 


consultative assistance and cooperation . your Na- 
tional Education Association and your Office of Educa- 
tion jointly tackle many national problems. State 
departments of education ask Office consultants to join 
forces in surveys of building needs. The National 


Council of Chief State School Officers works with the 


office in improving records and reports . . . more ac- 
curate data are compiled. 
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The Office of Education, under the national voca- 
tional-education acts, allots funds to the states to assist 
in the promotion and further development of voca- 
tional-education programs of less-than-college grade 
and to make studies in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. Major types: agricultural, business, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industrial, occupational information. 
The Office also administers the funds appropriated by 
Congress for allotment to the land-grant colleges. 











LIFE ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


THE EDUCATION OF 
| EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN & YOUTH 


TEACHER EXCHANGES 
BETWEEN THE 
US & ABROAD 


THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 










A field study by the U. $. Office of 
Education stimulated many arti- 
cles about good teachers in news- 
Papers and magazines. 






















The Citizens Federal Committee rhe ; 
on Education in 1946 started a 
campaign on the teacher crisis in __ 
cooperation with the NEA and other yl 
organizations. 





a Over 1,000 network shows have : 
) carried messages on this campaign. pes? THis. 
There have been an average of 
more than 12 messages for each 
man, woman, and child in the 
U.S. 








American business, through the 
Advertising Council, prepared and 
published such ads as this. 





persLTIMATELY, Our programs in the Office and yours 


P é in the schools have the same focus: each boy and 
‘ 4 girl... and the same goal: better educated citi- 


zens, with deepening insight and the growing ability to 

face tomorrow, 
Example: a compilation of state laws might seem far 

removed from this goal. But imagine, for the moment, 

that you are a state superintendent, ... Would you not 

be interested in the detailed story of what other states 

are doing to care for exceptional children—the bril- 

liant as well as the handicapped? Might not this type 

of survey by the US Office help you to give greater 

opportunities to children who might otherwise suffer ee ” 

neglect? 
‘The programs of the Office fall into six broad groups: 





the collection and analysis of statistics and facts... the : ° 
administration of grants... advice on school organiza- Offerings in a 
tion and administration . . . advice on methods of and \niversities 
teaching . . . improvement of the teaching profession inColleges 

. . international educational relations, Sammer 1949 
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1£ chart below is condensed . . . incomplete Washington 25, D.C. Government publica- 
... but it does suggest the areas in which tions are inexpensive but they must be paid 
your colleagues in the Office are working. for in advance. 
Suppose you are a fourth-grade teacher ... you Write to the Superintendent of Documents 
want to know about recent trends in teaching for the annotated list of 25 recent publications 
elementary science ... from the chart you can of the US Office of Education, Federal Security 
see that the Office is staffed to help you. Agency. Read School Life, official Office of Ed- 
Office of Education printed publications ucation periodical, for announcement of new 
should be ordered from the Superintendent of publications as issued and for reports of re- 
Documents, Government Printing Office, search by Office specialists. o 
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VERYWHERE people were cordial 
E and eager to learn how the NEA 
works and how our schools train youth 
in democracy. Everywhere, there was 
amazement that I, a married woman, 
was alone and representing an organ- 
ization including every type of edu- 
cator from nursery- school teacher to 
college president. 


Paris 
At Unesco House, I was inspired 
by the beautiful building and_ the 


thought of work done there. 

It was with deep pride that I re- 
membered the vital part which Amer- 
ican teachers, thru the NEA, had had 
in the establishment of Unesco. As I 
left the building, I gave thanks for our 
united professional association. 

In Paris, I was interviewed and 
asked to make a broadcast recording 
for “radio-diffusion.”’ The station was 
a maze of stairways and narrow pas- 
sages. The selfoperated elevators were 
crowded when two passengers got on! 

Bern 

Some 60 people represented 20 
countries at the WOTP meeting. At 
the magnificent Bellevue Palace Ho- 
tel, we lived, ate, and worked together. 

Since the US delegation was ‘by far 
the largest, our able leaders, NEA 
President Andrew D. Holt and NEA 
Associate Secretary William G. Carr, 
warned us not to monopolize dis- 
cussion. It was our policy, too, to sep- 
arate after the meetings to be with 
many different people for meals, visit- 
ing, and the planned tours. In this 
way, we hoped to know all the dele- 
gates, 

When the official report of 
Third Delegates’ Assembly of 
WOTP is published, 
read it, 

Furthermore, I personally solicit 
your active support of the organiza- 
tion thru individual and group mem- 
berships. The WOTP is worthy of all 
the help we can give it. 


this 
the 
I urge you to 


Germany 


My host, the US Office of Military 
Government, arranged to have me 
meet teacher-association leaders—rep- 
resenting 12,000 elementary, commer- 
cial, and vocational teachers—and 
visit educational leaders and _ institu- 
tions, 

There are scores of teachers associa- 
tions in the American zone of Ger- 
many, differentiated by special inter- 
ests, sex, and religion. Most of them 
have come into being since the war. 
There is no cooperation among them. 

It was hard for me to comprehend 
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\\ ) | p Delegate 


and Goodwill Ambassador 


the great differences in training, sal- 
aries, and social status of elementary 
and secondary teachers. It was just as 
dificult for German teachers to un- 
derstand how we can be so closely 
associated with one another in our 
organizations and not be overly con- 
corned about the teaching level. 

It was in Germany, that I first 
learned of the detrimental effect that 
government - controlled schools can 
have on teachers; I continued to be 
aware of the disadvantages in ever) 
country I visited. The voice of the in- 
dividual and that of his association 
carried little weight because a central 
authority was empowered to employ 
and transfer teachers; to plan, finance, 
and supervise all activities. 

As a result, there was little feeling 
of personal responsibility to work for 
the improvement of child, school, or 
teacher welfare. Teachers had to ac- 
cept whatever regulations the minis- 
try of education handed down. 


Rome 


Here I was on my own. I visited 
two teachers who will be NEA guests 
this year, did some sightseeing, and 
talked with highschool teachers. I 
learned that they teach only three 
classes a day—then go home. 

I also learned there are no extra- 
curriculum responsibilities, and no 
one considers doing inservice training. 
Once graduated from a university and 
certified to teac h, a teacher has perma- 
nent tenure. Tho teaching schedules 
were not generally so light, I found 
that most countries had this philoso- 
phy about preparation and tenure. 


Malta 


At the invitation of President Bu- 
hagiar, I made a brief unscheduled 
visit to Malta. There I visited schools, 
spoke to assembled teachers, was inter- 
viewed, made a broadcast, and 
entertained royally. Today, I wean 
with pride an honorary president's 
key of the Malta Union of Teachers. 


Was 


Greece 


My hosts in Greece 


: , the Highschool 
Teachers 


Association, met me at the 


Sarah C. Caldwell 


Biology Teacher 
Garfield Highschool 
Akron, Ohio 


Sarah Caldwell, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1948-49, represented the 
department at the WOTP session in 
Bern, Switzerland, last summer and 
represented the NEA on a goodwill 


tour to France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, Malta, Greece, and 
Egypt. 


Athens airport. They kept the next 
six days full of informative and varied 
meetings and visits—including chil- 
dren’s summer camps, a refugee camp, 
and an exhibit of the rehabilitation 
program for captured communists. | 
saw King Paul, and met the minister 
of education and the American cul- 
tural attaché. 

Greece has serious problems—trying 
to free herself of communist invaders, 
protecting innocent children from be- 
ing kidnapped and transported to 
other countries by guerillas (18,000 
are missing) , treating tubercular chil- 
dren and maintaining the health of 
the rest, working to feed and clothe 
thousands of refugees of all ages, and 
still carry on a program of education 
that will fit her youth to assume their 
responsibilities in a democracy, 


Egypt 


In Egypt, my last stop, I talked with 
teachers and supervisors holding their 
first workshop—an idea implanted by 
an Ohio State man. Visits in Cairo 
and Alexandria also made it clear 
that the problems of school popula- 
tion, shortage of trained teachers, and 
finances, are acute. 

Altho education is compulsory only 
from eight to 12, it cannot be fully 
enforced. As in countries, boys 
and separate schools, 
greater emphasis being put on educat- 
ing the boys. However, there is 
discrimination against women teach 
ers in Egypt than in many countries 
I visited. 


most 
girls go to 


less 
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Insurance Plan in Arizona 


rue new liberalized group-insurance 
poe for Arizona teachers will 
be administered by the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association ofhce. Four repre- 
sentatives will bring the service direct 
to members. Those insured under the 
previous program may retain or ex- 
pand their coverage. The benefits of 
the new plan are set forth in a descrip- 
tive booklet. 


Victory in California 


More adequate retirement benefits 
will flow to California teachers thru 


the enactment of the state association 
bill by the 1949 legislature. As of July 





The State Advisory Council on Edu- 
cational Research will serve as the 
editorial board. It represents the 
four major California universities, city 
and county school research depart- 
ments, state department of education, 
California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the California 
‘Teachers Association. Editor and assis- 
tant editor of the magazine are Frank 
W. Parr, director of CTA Research, 
and Kenneth R. Brown, assistant di- 
rector of CTA Research. 

Significant California research in 
education will be interpreted, but re- 
search facts from all sections of the 
country will be included in this new 
professional journal. 


) 


» 


S 


Many activities crowd the calendars of state association leaders. 


1, 1950, the age for retirement with 
full benefits is reduced from 63 to 60 
years. The age for minimum retire- 
ment [partial benefits after at least 10 
years of service] was reduced from 58 
10 55 years. 

\nnuity benefits for service since 
July 1, 1944, are increased from 75¢ 
to $1.25 for each $100 of salary earned. 
\ death benefit equal to a maximum 
of six months salary is provided for 
beneficiaries of members who die be- 
fore retirement. 

This expanded program will cost 
the state an additional $5,000,000 per 
year. Contributions by members will 
be increased 80°% or more. 

Another teacher-welfare gain was 
the bereavement leave. Teachers were 
granted the uniform right of not less 
than three days with full pay for death 
in the immediate family. 

State-association services in Cali- 
fornia are being expanded thru the 
publication of a new 48-page maga- 
zine, The California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. It will be issued 
five times a year, the first one having 
a January 10 dateline. 
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Services in Iowa 

A POCKET-SIZE, 16-page booklet en- 
titled The Story of ISEA has been re- 
leased by the Iowa association. It 
describes legislative gains in state 
support and teacher welfare and gives 
information about conventions, selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile 
books, employment, magazine, low- 
cost insurance, and ISEA staff services. 

Inscribed on the back cover is: 


A UNITED PROFESSION 
ISA 

STRONG PROFESSION 
Be a continuing member of Your 
Local Education Association... 
The ISEA . . . The National Edu- 
cation Association ... The World 
Organization of the Teaching 

Profession 


Handbook in Kansas 


A Handbook for Members compiled 
by Mae Pever for the Kansas associa- 
tion contains suggestions to help 
teachers in securing greater benefits 
from their investment of time and 
effort in professional work. It is a gold 





mine of data about organization, re- 
sponsibilities, and privileges of mem- 
bership; work of the KSTA and NEA; 
and the part of the local member and 
the local organization as the keystone 
of all professional endeavor. 


Clinics in Maine 

For 12 years,’ educational clinics 
have been a featuke of the Maine state 
convention. They are. conducted by 
hometown talent on subjects suggested 
by members. ‘Here is a sampling of 
this year’s topics: “Effects of Funnies, 
Movies, and Radio 6m the Lives of 
Boys and Girls”)<‘ls the School the 
Place Where People Go When They 
Don't Have To?”’; “Is the School, 
Faculty, or Curriculum the Butt of 
Jokes?’’; “Is the School a Living Room 
or an Oldtime Parlor?” 


Reports from Minnesota 


A LETTER on the subject of “Fair 
Dismissal” has been sent to Minne- 
sota schoolboards and school execu- 
tives by the state association, It points 
up the relation of orderly and _ pro- 
fessional relationships between teach- 
ers and boards of education to effec- 
tive teaching. 

It calls for a policy which provides 
that the schoolboard shall [1] hire, 
dismiss, or teacher only 
upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent; [2] accord teacher op- 
portunity to appear and present evi- 
dence in his own defense; [3] take 
action on the basis of evidence and 
not be swayed by gossip, rumor, or 
bias. 


demote a 


The MEA recommends further that 
Minnesota council of school execu- 
tives and the state schoolboard associ- 
ation assume responsibility for ac- 
quainting schoolboard members with 
the handbook of the Minnesota state 
schoolboard association. 


Activity in Missouri 

A PUBLICATION of timely interest 
is an orientation manual entitled 
Professional Pointers for Teachers. 
This 64-page booklet is the MSTA’s 
response to the need for more em- 
phasis on preservice preparation for 
professional participation. It discusses 
professional standards and _ relation- 
ships, school finance, legislation and 
school law, employment practices, 
teacher welfare, and professional and 
related organizations. 
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Designed as an orientation guide 
for beginners, it will find its place in 
teacher-education courses. It is brim- 
ful of helps for all teachers striving 
to participate more effectively in their 
local, state, and national associations, 

The blueprint of A Satisfactory 
Program of Education for Missouri 
has been drawn by the state associa- 
tion. A concise eight-page bulletin 
sets forth the proposals and their 
probable cost. This longtime program 
contains the objectives which will give 
cirection to the MSTA for years to 
come. Immediate objectives looking 
toward the attainment of the longtime 
program have also been formulated. 

In order to point up the immediate 
needs of the schools, especially with 
respect to teachers, an extensive study 
was made of the factors causing teach- 
ers to enter and leave the profession 
in Missouri. These studies, which 
were made in cooperation with gradu- 


emg) AFFILIATED) 
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ate students in the University of Mis- 
souri, are reported in the bulletin, 
Why They Teach and Quit. 

A compete history of the MSTA 
that is in many respects a history of 
the development of public education 
in Missouri has been written, looking 
toward the association’s centennial 
celebration in 1956. 

Besides working for added state 
funds for schools, the state associa- 
tion secured legislative enactments 
strengthening the state teachers re- 
tirement system, giving added protec- 
tion to pupils being transported, and 
submitting to the voters an amend- 
ment to the state constitution making 
it possible to vote current school 
levies by a majority vote. 

To acquaint the public with educa- 
tional needs, the association prepared 
a series of radio transcriptions, which 
were used by 22 radio stations. 

Currently, the MSTA is seeking 
from the State Supreme Court an in- 
terpretation of the state constitution 
in a case involving the schools’ claim 
to all or a part of the $2,090,000 of 
insurance fines. 

A unique activity of the MSTA is 
the operation of a resort in the Ozarks 
for teachers. The facilities of Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort are being utilized 
by an ever-increasing number. 
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Public Relations in New York 


A 16-PAGE manual, Public Rela- 
tions, prepared for the New York 
association by Howard Goold, sets 
forth seven basic principles: public 
relations begins at home, is a group 
project, depends for its success upon 
the Golden Rule, is compounded of 
many little things, requires awareness 
of social and moral responsibilities, is 
not synonymous with publicity, and is 
a continuing process. 

Included is a discussion of the use 
of such media as direct teacher con- 
tact, press, radio and television, films, 
displays, and speakers bureaus. 


Promotional Tools in Ohio 


ADEQUATE presentation of all the 
facts was the most important success 
factor in one out of’ every two cam- 
paigns for local levies and bond issues, 
according to 4 survey of the 1948 cam- 
paigns made by the Ohio Education 
Association. Other helps were PTA 
support on the house-to-house basis, 
endorsements of lay groups, continu- 
ing community-relations programs, 
citizens committees, informing stu- 
dents, good organization and _ plan- 
ning, letters to parents and residents, 
contacts with community and group 
leaders, and community pride. 

The effort to secure voter under- 
standing took many forms under a 
positive approach with factual and 
specific materials. The values to the 
community and the children were 
uppermost. Actual floor plans and 
financial comparisons were shown. 
American Education Weck programs 
this vear served the double purpose of 
promoting friendly school and com- 
munity relations and focusing atten- 
tion upon school needs and remedies 
proposed in the campaign issues. 

The OEA campaign kit has been 
supplemented by 15 new drawings de- 
signed to provide new publicity aids. 
The cartoons feature storks, babies, 
and crowded buildings. The manual, 
How To Win Votes for, is widely used. 

A large scrapbook displaying sam- 
ples of promotional materials used 
successfully in local campaigns is 
maintained at OEA headquarters. 
Frequent use is made of this by school 
people who visit Columbus. 

A 15-minute documentary, sound 
slidefilm, Ohio’s Schools in ’49, has 
been released by the OEA for use in 


local discussion 


groups. It tells the 
dramatic story of the effects of the 
increased birthrate upon schools, facts 
behind teacher shortage, packed class- 
rooms, and schoolbus conditions, 


Points of Attack in Oregon 

INSPIRED by the report of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight School Systems, the state associa- 
tion is leading the way to greater 
school improvements in Oregon thru 
a four-point attack. The program calls 
upon school people to develop educa- 
tional leadership, assess recent prog- 
ress, make needed improvements, and 
unite in common action. 

Under the membership slogan 
“First Things First,” the OEA is flank- 
ing the four-point attack with eight 
specific services. They include better 
organization of district and local OEA 
units, extended public relations, for- 
mation of a statewide legislative or- 
ganization, active cooperation with 
Oregon's legislative interim commit- 
tees, intensive committee ectivity, de- 
velopment of an ethics code and pro- 
cedures, close attention to teacher sup- 
ply and certification, and research in 
new educational trends and economics. 

The association will work hard to 
build statewide support of the legisla- 
tive-referred measure to increase the 
state basic school fund from $17,000,- 
000 to $28,000,000 per year. This 
measure will be voted upon in No- 
vember 1950. Extended field and re- 
search activities this year will mean 
more service to members and a firm 
foundation for the program next year. 


Council in West Virginia 

THE newly organized Council on 
Education in West Virginia is another 
step in the WVEA expansion pro- 
gram. It was created by representa- 
tives of state editcational and PTA 
groups. 

In establishing the functions of the 
council, the founders agreed that it 
should not be vested-with authority 
to build a program of.action. It would 
serve as: [1] an agency for coordinat- 
ing the activities of state groups in- 
terested in educational improvements, 
[2] clearinghouse for the exchange of. 
information concerning education, 
[3] clinic for analyzing problems and 
needs, [4] adviser to groups repre- 
sented, and [5] educational resource 
agency. 
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—but there \S no average pupil 


r 1s almost a truism in education 
| these days that if learning is to be 
real and meaningful it must start 
with the pupil as he is. Yet, when we 
operate on this principle, we often 
completely overlook the present value 
system of the pupil as the proper 
entrée into this world. Unless we know 
his system of values, we don’t know 
where the pupil is; we don’t truly 
know where to start his learning. 

In terms of knowing Susan, the 
teacher must see her as she sees her- 
self. Toward this end, Susan was given 
the opportunity to read certain de- 
scriptions of children and to locate 
those which applied to her. The fact 
that she chose those statements which 
actually had been made about her 
shows her power of selfanalysis: 

“Here is a girl who likes to read 
boys’ books, play boys’ games, or 
would prefer to be a boy.” 

“Here is a girl who is interested in 
boys. She likes to go to parties or 
dances.” 

‘This person is very fond of a good 
joke, is the first to laugh, and always 
sees the point.” 

As another way to render explicit 
her vaguely felt ideals, Susan was in- 
vited to make wishes. She longed “[1] 
to be a singer, [2] to have a pen and 
Eversharp pencil, [3] to take tap danc- 
ing.” Then, several months later: “[1] 
to be a singer, [2] to have a five-dollar 
bill to buy mother a set of dishes, [3] 
to make one high grade in music this 
year.” 

She wrote further as descriptive of 
herself: “What I don’t care to study— 
reading. What I like best at school— 
music. What I like best outside of 
school—piano.” 

In human relations, Susan believes 
she is like this: “easy to make friends, 
well-liked by most, more interested in 
people than in things and ideas.” She 
wishes she could learn to get along 
better with people. She says she sel- 
dom plays with older people or spends 
leisure-time with friends of her own 
choice. She thinks she frequently: 
“plays with younger children, plays 
with boys, plays with wealthier peo- 
ple, spends leisure-time alone, works 
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at home without pay, goes to mother 
or grandmother when worried.” 

A pupil's autobiography is often an 
excellent way for the teacher to e:ter 
into the value system of children. 

In September, Susan wrote only 
bare facts and blunt statements about 
herself: 

“My father is the janitor. He works 
pretty hard. My mother she works 
hard too. I enjoy my family and home. 
That is the end of my story.” 

In May, she grew expansive: 

“I was born in Denver in the 
Gordon General Hospital. When I 
was six years old, I was in California. 
I went to a school that had just two 
rooms; first, second, and third grade, 
in one room; fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade in the other. We lived right 
across from the ocean. My dad was in 
the Navy. There was sort of a little 
cabin where the sailors stayed and | 
used to go up there and the sailors 
were always teasing me. I came back to 
Denver and went to a home for two or 
three months. I went to another home 
and stayed a while. Then I went to 
another home and stayed two years. 
My mother came back and she got a 
home.” 

Now we know the significance of 
Susan’s September statement: “I en- 
joy my family and my home.” 

Looking at a child as he sees him- 
self leads us to believe that cumula- 
tive files should also have items con- 
cerning what the pupil thought of 
himself at various stages of his school 
career. 


The Group as Susan Sees It 


Probably as important as unearth- 
ing a pupil’s estimate of himself is 
the matter of somehow exploring his 
habitual appraisal of the people who 
work with him in his daily tasks—how 
specifically he accepts the competen- 
cies and goals of the group with which 
he is obliged to spend his days. 

Here, it seems, is the matrix where 
good adjustment and maladjustment 
are formed. The teacher’s problem 
thus turns into one of trying to see 
inside this matrix. 

This defines, in part, the art of 


teaching, too. There are few devices 
for studying this interaction, inside a 
classroom, but Susan’s teacher was 
able to procure these leads as to Su- 
san’s degree of acceptance of people 
in her group: 

Group one—Would like to 
him as one of my best 
pupils. 

Group two—Would like to have him 
in my group but not as a close friend 
—12 pupils. 

Group three—Would like to be with 
him once in a while but not often o1 
for long at a time—four pupils. 

Group four—Don’t mind his being 
in our room, but I don’t want to have 
anything to do with him—four pupils. 

Group five—Wish he weren't in ow 
room—no pupils. 

Susan, as indicated by sociograms, 
belongs to no cliques. 

She later declared, “I like the way 
my friends play. They play fair in 
games all the time.” At the end of the 
year, Susan summed up these accom- 
plishments of the class in light of the 
goals that the class had set for itself: 

“We do not have so many argu- 
ments. We have learned that the ‘safe- 
ties’ are our friends. I think we have 
improved our playing together. We 
get along working together better. We 
have friends now. There is not so 
much arguing. We have improved by 
not being so selfish. There are just a 
few rude ones so I think we have im- 
proved. We have improved on being 
greedy. We all have healthy bodies.”’ 

We see Susan groping for adjust- 
ment, and doing so intelligently, be- 
cause she is using the values she pos- 
sesses in assessing the society in which 
she moves. 


have 
friends—12 


The Teacher as Susan Sees Her 


If the teacher’s role is a condition 
of school learning, then good teaching 
is due in part to the teacher’s aware- 
ness that his understanding of pupils 
is directly related toxheir understand- 
ing of him. Thus, a teacher who meas- 
ures his teaching in terms of the suc- 
cess pupils have in grasping social 
skills cannot ignore the fact that a cer- 
tain degree of their success is deter- 
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Last month we presented the case of Susan, the “‘aver- 


age” child, as her teacher and her schoolmates saw her. 


This month we reverse the process and describe Susan 


as she sees herself, 


mined by the type of control he exer- 
cises over as well as within the group. 

All teachers unconsciously incul- 
cate concomitant ey ee with 
the conscious task at hand. ‘To note 
these concomitant learnings is ex- 


tremely difficult. Yet the teacher must 
‘trace out such learnings, 


particularly 
those that emanate from what pupils 
are observing in the teacher as a per- 
son-in-the-group. 

For example, let’s take this para- 
graph of Susan’s about her favorite 
teacher: 

“If I was a teacher, I would not be 
cross if I did not have to. But some 
teachers have to be cross, or some kids 
would think they could get away with 
things they want to do that are not 
right. The teacher I have now is OK 
in some cases when she does not get 
cross.” 

A critical examination of that word 
“cross” as Susan is using it would lead 
the teacher to perceive a child’s in- 
choate conception of power. The 
teacher, as a certain symbol of the 
adult world, we see, is beginning to 
move her value system in upon Susan. 

An understanding by the teacher 
that the power-position she adopts 
within the classroom in order to get 
pupils “to learn” is part of what pu- 
pils learn, obliges the teacher to dis- 
cover what pupils think of that role. 
What a rich experience for any teach- 
er to read 25 such reactions from a 
class! 

Paradoxically, this revelation of the 
teacher’s self thru her pupils would 
be a tremendous insight to the teacher 
into the nature of the learning going 
on inside her pupils. Averageness 
could hardly thrive in such a rela- 
tionship. 


The World as Susan Sees It 
So far, what is Susan’s developing 
philosophy of life? What is she think- 
ing concerning the world beyond her 
home and her school? To observe this 
kind of growth in pupils is to know 
them in such a way that they can no 
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her group, and her teacher. | 


longer be average. To hunt for clues 
to the answers to these questions, 
makes the teacher sensitive to the fact 
that these intangibles betray them- 
selves in gait, carriage, toss of head, 
tone, the quality of laughter, the 
rigidity of the smile, the intensity of 
participation. 

Susan already is falling lustily in 
line with our society’s emphasis on the 
virtues of competition. She once ex- 
claimed: “The important thing in a 
game is to win. All the kids think so.” 
When this theory of competition is 
carried over into the world of talent, 
she longs, we remember, for just “one 
high grade in music.” 

Once, she told a story to interpret a 
picture she painted of a cabin on a 
high mountain. In it lived an evil man 
who hid weak, helpless people there, 
and subjected them to his power. But 
in the end, right triumphs over might. 
The deserving people put the evil one 
in jail and “lived happily ever after 
in the little cabin up so high.” 

Someday, she will have to resolve 
this relation between power, competi- 
tion, and living happily—the main task 
common to all young adults. Must we 
wait until then to help Susan or can 
the teacher come to know her in such 
a way that she can set up rich and full 
experiences for Susan now so that 
someday she will face this task with- 
out tension or strain? 


A Plan of Action Research 


Here is a procedure that might 
prove helpful in bringing “average” 
pupils to life. For those who are inter- 
ested in following it, we might lay out 
the following structure: 


[1] The teacher should frankly con- 
sider the origin of his own feelings 
about his pupils. This, in itself, will 
compel him to look at a pupil in a 
fresh way. 

[2] Over a period of time, these feel- 
ings should be checked by a growing 
list of significant objective anecdotal 
items of the pupil’s behavior. 

[3] Next, even tho the teacher may 


believe he has successfully divorced his 
feelings from these items, he should 
test whether these items about a pupil 
have the importance he thinks they 
have by comparing what he sees with 
what the peer group sees in that pupil. 

[4] Whether cr not the seeing of the 
teacher agrees or disagrees with the 
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seeing of the group, the teacher should 
also try to discover how the child sees 
himself. 

[5] The point of observation might 
shift once more: the teacher should 
try as earnestly as possible to see the 
group as the child who is living hourly 
in it sees it, 


[6] From here, the teacher moves on 
to this vantage point: he should be 
studying how the various pupils are 
looking at him as part of the class 
group. 

[7] Finally, what, above all, are the 
separate horizons of these pupils? The 
teacher thus traces the derivation of 
the ideals the pupil at present lives by. 

These are not logical steps to be 
followed in order. ‘They are inter- 
locking levels Gf interpretation. They 
are ways of learning to know a pupil 
as a pupil-in-a-group, the teacher in- 
cluding himself in that group. 

We are proposing here not some- 
thing extra for you to do, but a way 
of looking at children while they work 
at the experiences you and they plan 
for their personal and social growth. 
This is a way of teaching. It is a way, 
actually of getting pupils to look at 
themselves. 

This whole procedure implies not 
only one teacher’s looking at his group 
for a year. It assumes that a good 
many teachers will be looking at these 
same pupils in this way over a numbe1 
of years until each is so well-under- 
stood that it will be realized that there 
is no average pupil. 
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A challenge to all Americans is pre- 
sented in this article authorized by the 
Joint Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


MERICA must have good schools. 

This is why we must find ways to 

put into practice what we know about 

teaching and how children learn and 

grow. We must help all children take 

their places as responsible American 
citizens. 

To reach these goals in the future, 
we must first examine and overcome 
the shortcomings existing now. And 
the problems of today’s schools are 
the problems of all who seek to build 
a better America. 


How Do We Get What We Want? 


Charles A. Beard, the eminent his- 
torian, once wrote that the traditional 
way of improving American life has 
always involved “proposal, appeal, 
discussion, and resolution, followed 
by action directed against the crisis at 
hand.” Thruout our land—in forums, 
clubs, and discussion groups—there is 
a continuous review of the problems 
of American life. Often these groups 
suggest that certain problems can be 
best met by the schools. 

America’s faith in education has 
been well-founded. Schools have built 
unity in our nation; they have pro- 
duced good citizens; they have helped 
to make America a great nation. 

But it is not enough to say, “Let 
the schools do it.” We must also be 
sure that the schools have adequate 
financial support and that their pro- 
grams are constantly revitalized to 
meet their growing tasks. 

As we stand on the threshold of the 
next decade, we must honestly answer 
these questions: What is it we want 
for America and her children? Are 
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OUR SCHOOLS 





the schools prepared to undertake the 
tasks we expect of them? 


What Do We Want for America’s 
Children? 


Most of us want every child to 
have: 

A good home, where he may have 
proper care and guidance, develop a 
sense of security, and learn to under- 
stand a citizen’s basic rights and 
duties. 

A good community, which will 
stimulate his spiritual and cultural 
interests and offer him opportunities 
for learning to work with others. 

Good schools, where his individual 
capacities will be developed for his 
own happiness and the welfare of 
society as a whole. 

Good economic opportunities, so 
that he may earn a decent living and 
contribute to the economic strength 
of America. 

Good citizenship, so that he may 
have a chance to practice the ways of 
democracy in preparation for the 
duties and opportunities of adult citi- 
zenship. 


What Kind of Schools Do We Want? 


Most Americans believe that every 
child should have: 

The opportunity to attend school 
regularly and on a fulltime schedule. 
Short terms, half-day schedules, and 
lack of facilities deprive many chil- 
dren of necessary schooling. 

A school program adapted to his 
interests and needs. Many schools 
still offer only the bare essentials and 
do nothing for superior children or 
those with handicaps. 

Skilful teachers and the attention 
of other specialists in child growth 
and development. Yet America still 
employs 100,000 temporary and emer- 
gency teachers. 


Instruction that takes place in mod- 
ern, safe buildings where teachers are 
not overburdened with large classes 
or heavy schedules and where neces- 
sary equipment and supplies are 
provided. 

The equivalent of not less than a 
highschool education. More than half 
of those children who enter elemen- 
tary school are never graduated from 
highschool. 


What Conditions Must Be Faced? 


In communities where the schools 
are “good,” we often assume that the 
school systems have no serious prob- 
lems. If our own children are in 
excellent schools, we do not readily 
think of children in impoverished 
schools in nearby cities or country 
districts, or in less wealthy states. 

We readily agree that every school- 
age child shoutld be in school, but do 
we know that he is? We believe that 
teachers should be paid fair and pro- 
fessional salaries, but do we find out 
whether they are? We assume that 
our school buildings are large enough 
and properly designed, but do we ever 
investigate? We would argue that the 
schools today should offer a modern, 
wellrounded educational program, 
but do we help to make this a reality? 

School systems can become obsolete 
and ineffective in a short time where 
there is public indifference. Public 
neglect in one community can make 
social and economic problems in 
many cities and states. The social, 
economic, and spiritual health of 
America as a whole is dependent up- 
on the maintenance of good schools 
in all the states. 


Children Not in School 


America has 30 million children 
between five and 17 years of age. 
About 26 million of them are attend- 
ing public and private schools. Some 
four million are not in any kind of 
school. This age range covers the 
period from the kindergarten thru 
highschool. 

What will happen in the next dec- 
ade? Will we continue neglecting to 
give full educational opportunity to 
about one child in eight? Because of 
similar neglect in the past, 10 million 
adults reported in the 1940 federal 
census that they had attended school 
less than five years, and more than 
659,000 draftees were rejected in 
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World War II on account of educa- 
tional deficiencies. 


Children Dropping Out of School 


Of each thousand children begin- 
ning in elementary school, only about 
half will complete highschool. Most 
of these dropouts occur at the maxi- 
mum age specified in state compul- 
sory-attendance laws. 

Many young people leave school to 
help support their families. Often, 
this is a “good” rather than a real 
reason. It has been shown that when 
community support is developed—the 
curriculum broadened, personal guid- 
ance offered, and adjustments made 
to the individual student’s needs— 
the number dropping out declines 
sharply. 

Good schools keep their pupils; 
good communities have good schools. 
lo what extent can the holding power 
of the schools be increased? 


Increasing Enrolments 


In 1940, there were about 2,500,000 
children born in the United States; 
in 1947, the number was_ nearly 
1,000,000. | 

First grades had 532,000 more chil- 
dren in 1948-49 than they had in 
1946-47. By 1956-57, the total elemen- 
tary-school enrolment will be 8,000,- 
000 higher than it was in 1946-47. 
Highschool enrolments in 1959-60 are 
expected to exceed 1946-47 enrol- 
ments by 2,000,000 pupils. 

Not only will school enrolments in- 
crease by more than 30°7 in the next 
decade, but the shifting of population 
will make for acutely overcrowded 
conditions in many communities and 
states. And during the past few years, 
America has not constructed enough 
school buildings to house normal en- 
rolments. 


Teachers Leaving the Profession 

Each year, in the period just before 
the war, about 50,000 teachers gave 
up teaching; about 40,000 changed 
from one school position to another. 
Before 1940, to fill the gaps, it was 
necessary to employ persons with sub- 
standard or emergency certificates for 
not more than 4000 positions. In 
1948-49, nearly 100,000 teachers held 
emergency or temporary certificates. 
In some years of the war period, the 
number was even higher. 

Thousands of qualified teachers are 
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Each symbol represents about 20% of the 
enrolment in 1947-48 in 1600 city systems. 


still leaving the profession in search 
of better employment conditions. 
How can teaching be made more at- 
tractive? 


New Teachers Needed 

Before the recent war, except for 
a few temporarily certificated teach- 
ers, school systems obtained enough 
graduates of teacher-training courses 
to fill new positions. 

Today, the colleges are preparing 
only about 20% of the number of new 
teachers needed for elementary 
schools. The total number of high- 
school teachers graduated is large 
enough, but in this area there are 
acute shortages in some fields of study. 

As a result, public-school classes are 
too large, and many poorly qualified 
persons must be employed. If school 
progress is to be maintained by 
smaller classes and selection of teach- 
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ers with best possible preparation, 
then we must persuade many more 
first-rate young men and women to 
choose teaching as a life career. 


College Preparation of Teachers 


Altho the profession has long urged 
that four years of college work should 
be the minimum preparation for 
teaching, it has not been possible to 
attain this goal. Low salaries and low 
certification standards have _ kept 
teaching at a subprofessional status in 
many states. 

Today, nearly 60% of our public- 
school teachers have had four years 
or more of college preparation; 13% 
have had less than two years. 

For the schools of tomorrow, four 
or five years will be the necessary 
minimum amount of professional pre- 
paration. Recognition of such a 
standard will be meaningless unless 
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the public provides the salaries and 
maintains other conditions that make 
teaching attractive to qualified per- 
sons. 


Salaries of Teachers 

In 1939, the average salary of all 
employed persons was $1269; of teach- 
ers (including principals and super- 
visors) , $1420. In 1947, the comnar- 
abie figures were $2595 and $2350. 
Thus, altho teachers salaries on the 
average advanced 65%, the salaries of 
all employed persons increased 104%. 

For the school year 1948-49, the 
average salary of all public-school 
instructional staff members has been 
estimated to be $2750. This sum has 
a prewar purchasing power, in terms 
of 1935-39 dollars, of only $1600. 

Adequate salaries will be necessary 
in the next decade if the teaching pro- 
fession is to attract and keep young 
people of the highest quality. Sal- 
aries of teachers must compare favor- 
ably with those in other fields. 


Quality and Cost in Education 


In schooling as in almost every- 
thing else, cost and quality are closely 
related. Careful studies show that 
where a system spends less than $100 
each year per pupil, the school pro- 
gram is of poor quality. It has been 
found that $200 per pupil is the mini- 
mum expenditure for a wellequipped, 
adequately staffed, modern school in 
most communities. 
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In 1946-47, the nationwide average 
cost per pupil was about $153. In 
eight states, the average was below 
$100; in four states, above $200. 

A modern program includes smaller 
classes; the employment of teachers 
and others with special preparation; 
and wide use of audio-visual aids, 
library books, and other teaching 
equipment. Will these be available 
to every child in the next decade? 


School Buildings in Cities 

During the depression years of the 
1930’s and during World War II, 
America built relatively few school 
buildings. As a result of this lag in 
construction, combined with increas- 
ing enrolments, the school housing 
problem has assumed major size. 

In a survey conducted in 1947-48, 
more than half (51%) of the cities re- 
ported overcrowded buildings. There 
were 124,000 pupils attending half-day 
sessions; 172,000 in temporary build- 
ings; 217,000 in obsolete and con- 
demned structures. 

The cities that reported for this 
survey were then constructing new 
buildings for 158,000 pupils. These 
new facilities would not even provide 
for those inadequately housed, much 
less provide for the increasing enrol- 
ments. Will these shortages coitinue? 


School Buildings in Rural Areas 


Altho there are some outstanding 
examples of excellent rural schools 
in this country—and schools that are 
often used as community centers—the 
general situation indicates that much 
needs to be done. 

In one state, for example, a survey 
showed 40% of the rural schools with- 
out adequate drinking-water facilities, 
50% with meager classroom equip- 
ment, and 40% with little or no play- 
ground equipment. Only 25% of the 
teachers rated their buildings as good. 

America is replacing its population 
largely from the rural areas. What 
will be done for rural-school children 
in the next decade? 


We Can Have Better Schools 
If We Want Them! 


Our schools are an expression of 
the hopes of the American people. It 
was clear to the founders of the re- 
public that good public schools would 
be necessary to give each child a fair 
start and safeguard the nation. 





Each state assumed primary respon- 
sibility for a program of education 
maintained by public funds. The 
cost has been met largely thru local 
and state taxation, altho for many 
years the federal government has con- 
tributed public lands and funds. 

There is much in public education 
deserving of praise and pride. We 
are proud of the high place the public 
school has achieved in the average 
community. Few nations have at- 
tempted as comprehensive a plan as 
has the United States. In few nations 
is there the general demand for books, 
newspapers, and the products of in- 
dustry comparable with that in the 
United States. Education has been 
an investment yielding rich dividends. 

But the foregoing reveal some prob- 
lems that cannot be overlooked. 
Where education is good, it can be 
improved. Where it is poor it, should 
be lifted to acceptable levels. 

Here are some of the first steps to 
be taken: 


[1] Recruitment—Find out how 
many students are enrolled in teach- 
ers colleges and university schools of 
education in your state. What can 
you do to interest competent young 
people in teaching careers? 

[2] Local finance—Is the local bud- 
get adequate? Are taxes levied and 
collected efficiently? Are there un- 
necessary tax limitations? 

[3] District organization—Is your 
school district too small to have a 
complete educational program? Are 
other districts in your state too small? 
What legislation would correct these 
conditions? 

[4] State finance—Are state school 
funds collected on a broad base? Does 
the legislature appropri. *e the neces- 
sary funds? Are school appropriations 
stable? If not, what can be done to 
improve this situation? 

[5] Federal aid—How much school 
aid does your state receive from the 
federal government? Is this money 
used to best advantage? 


Information on these and other 
questions can be obtained from local 
and state school officials. Start with 
the facts. When you know what is 
true in your state and community, 
plans can be made for improvements. 
By working together, parents, teach- 
ers, and other citizens can find the 
answer to this most vital question: 

What will the next decade mean to 


the public school and to America’s 
children? 
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Christmas Program 


I PASTE the pictures from used Christ- 

mas cards on black cardboard and 
flash these thru our opaque machine 
to serve as appropriate settings for the 
songs, carols, and scripture reading of 
our Christmas program. The song, 
“Jingle Bells,” for example, will be 
sung while I use perhaps seven or 
eight cards showing sleighriding or 
other suitable scenes. 

It is important to have a good pian- 
ist and one or more song leaders. I 
start with the lighter Christmas music, 
the children joining in the singing. 
Some songs, such as “White Christ- 
mas,” are very effective as solos. 

About the middle of the program, 
we have the Christmas story as given 
in Luke 2:7-16. The more serious mu- 
sic follows, closing with the “Lord's 
Prayer’ sung by someone who can do 
it well, accompanied by a Christmas 
card wishing the audience peace and 
happiness. All age levels like such a 
program. It lends itself readily to 
variation. — MRS. BEULAH HAMILTON, 
teacher of second grade, Jefferson 
School, Stillwater, Okla. 


Christmas Window and Blackboard 
Decorations 


WE UsE portions of our window and 
blackboard space to depict the Christ- 
mas festivity. The children select reli- 
gious scenes, poinsettias, bells, snow 
scenes, Santas, or other timely themes. 
They sketch the pictures on the board 
with chalk and on the windows with 
India ink. Moist tempera is used to 
fill in the colors, and Spanish whiting 
where white is needed. Care must be 
taken not to cover the windows to 
such an extent as to interfere unduly 
with good lighting. 

Such projects give children training 
in drawing, painting, color selection, 
and art appreciation.—MRS. Ww. W. 
CAMPBELL, art instructor, junior-high- 
school, Middlesboro, Ky. 


like Santa Claus. Crack a hole at one 
end of an egg just big enough to let 
out the egg white and the yolk; clean 
the inside of the shell. While the shell 
is drying, cut a piece of colored paper 
3” x 5” and shape it into a cone; glue 
this and run a string thru the point 
at the top. 

Now take about five or six strips of 
yellow paper (14” x 3”) and curl 
them; paste these to the shell for hair, 
leaving a space for eyes, nose, anc 
mouth. Paste the cone on top of the 
curls. Now draw eyes, nose, and 
mouth, Paste pieces of cotton on the 
egg to make eyebrows, mustache, 
beard, and hair.—RiCHARD KOLY and 
JEANNETTE BABINEAU, Junior high- 
school, Woonsocket, R. I., in Student 
Life. 


Christmas Brotherhood 


A SIMPLE, natural situation for prac- 
ticing brotherhood presented itself at 
Edison Elementary School during last 
year’s Christmas activities. Because of 
crowded conditions, St. Joseph’s paro- 
chial school across the street had no 
place in which to present its annual 
Christmas play. Arrangements were 
therefore made to present the pro- 
grams of both schools in our audi- 
torium. 


The children of Edison decided to 
issue invitations to the St. Joseph 
students to join in informal Christ- 
mas caroling around the tree in the 
auditorium. Our student-council presi- 
dent personally delivered the invita- 
tion, and ‘Thursday morning of the 
Christmas-activities week children of 
both schools expressed the true mean- 
ing of Christmas thru the universal 
language of music.—ALICE GERNANT, 
Edison School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Christmas Kindness 

“Domne Kind Things for Others” 
was the Christmas theme chosen last 
year by my second-grade pupils. 

In developing this theme, the chil 
dren planned: [1] to bring old toys 
to mend, [2] to make simple gifts fon 
mothers and fathers, [3] to prepare 
fruit and food baskets for the needy, 
and [4] to give a Christmas program 





for other second grades in the school. 

After ‘Thanksgiving, a committee 
from the room collected the toys as 
they were brought in. Dolls were 
dressed, wagons painted, and games 
repaired for gifts. 

Each child made a gift for mother 
and father, their gifts varying from 
silvered-holly coat decorations .o blot- 
ter calendars. One committee deco- 
rated grape baskets and filled them 
with fruit or food for distribution to 
needy families. A Christmas program 
composed of songs and a playlet, all 
class members participating, was given 
for the other second grades in school. 
BILLIE MORGAN, teacher, Groveton 
School, Groveton, Va. 








More Window 


Decorations 


pancnnrnnne innate manna 


STILL another idea for window deco- 


finger-draw a Christmas design, and 
ration for the Christmas holidays is color with show-card paint—LAURA Db. 
to make a frosty background with one pimick, in New York State Educa 
of the powder window cleansers, then tion. 


Eggshell Santa 


CHRISTMAS-TREE decorations can be 
made from eggshells decorated to look 
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ISSECTION in the English classroom 
D is no longer the rule. To be sure, 
there are still teachers of literature 
who seem to proceed upon the as- 
sumption that all their students are 
destined to become professional writ- 
ers, but the number of such teachers 
is decreasing. Instead of dissection, we 
have discussion. 

Wilbur Hatfield writes in his pref- 
ace to The Emerging Curriculum in 
English: “We have moved from the 
academic and the bookish to the social 
and human... from the theoretical 
to the practical, from preparation for 
adult living to assistance in present 
adolescent living.” A far cry, this, 
from the traditional teaching of lit- 
erature. 


Books That Are Friends 


Where the educational atmosphere 
is favorable, book discussions are il- 
luminating and may even be healing. 
Marty, an eighth-grade girl, youngest 
of four children, confided, ““Whenever 
[ get down in the dumps, I just read 
Fair Adventure and then I feel 
better.” 

Page, in Elizabeth Gray’s story 
(Viking, $2], is 16 years old and the 
youngest of five. Youngest children 
have their problems, and _ identifica- 
tion with a character in a story may 
help. 

Mina Lewiton’s Divided Heart [Mc- 
Kay, $2.50] is well-written and the first 
story for the teenager to handle effec- 
tively the problem of divorce. A Cup 
of Courage {McKay, $2.50] by the 
same author presents with restraint 
and understanding the still more diff- 
cult problem of an alcoholic father. 

Good stories for this age-group with 
its entirely legitimate interest in ro- 
mance have been hard to find. Come 
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Be My Love |Doubleday, $2.50] by 
Lavinia Davis has excellent values. 

Particularly noteworthy is Sarah 
[Doubleday, $2.50] -by Margucritte 
Harmon Bro, who describes with great 
skill and warmth a young girl’s at- 
tempt to choose between music and 
painting as a career and to determine 
the place that art should have in he 
life. The picture of Sarah’s home and 
school life is sharp, clear, and satisty- 
ing. 

Lois Lenski has made a_ notable 
contribution to intergroup under- 
standing in her regional stories. Miss 
Lenski meets today’s problems square- 
ly and without fear. She pulls no 
punches even when the picture is not 
pretty, as with Pa Slater and his drink- 
ing in Strawberry Girl [Lippincott, 
$2.50]. Overprotected children have 
learned much from her books! 

One group of sixth-graders could 
scarcely believe that there are children 
like Judy in Judy’s Journey [Lippin- 
cott, $2.50] without even a dinie for a 
movie. On the other hand, a migra- 
tory fifth-grade boy in Kansas wrote 
after reading the same book, “I like 
Judy’s Journey because I lived about 
the same way myself. I know how it 
feels to drink water out of canals and 
to sleep on the ground.” 

Cotton in My Sack {Lippincott, 
$2.50], Miss Lenski’s new book, a story 
of Arkansas sharecroppers, is perhaps 
the best of her excellent regionals, and 
very popular. 

Florence Crannell Means iv another 
whose rare understanding of minority 
groups has enriched children’s books— 
and lives. Shuttered Windows and 
Great Day in the Morning deal with 
Negroes; The Moved-Outers, with 
Japanese-Americans [all Houghton, 
$2]. In House under the Hill [Hough- 





ton, $2.50], she writes movingly of the 
Spanish canyon dwellers and the prob 
lems of a teenage girl. 

For boys, there are John R. Tunis’ 
grand sports stories, altho Tumis is 
inmcciested in much more than sports. 
Concerned with what is happening in 
America today, he interprets — the 
American scene in terms his young 
readers can understand. 

The problem of group acceptance 
interests Tunis greatly as in All- 
American |Hareourt, $2] and in his 
latest book, Young Razzle {Morrow, 
$2.50], there is a conflict between 
father and son, both big-league play 
Crs. 


Books about Our Country 


Stories of today are important. But 
it is imperative also that we get across 
to young people the meaning of de- 
mocracy and its beginnings. ‘The pat- 
tern for the future can never be clear, 
as Frederic Melcher has said, but one 
thing is certain: The future, if it is 
to be the kind of future we want, must 
have its roots in the past and in the 
present. Books can help boys and girls 
understand the present and give them 
a picture of America—its ideals and 
conflicts, the people and the forces 
that helped to shape it. 

Nor need these be abstractions. 
Books like Esther Forbes’ Johnny 
Tremain {Houghton, $2.50} and 
Honoré W. Morrow’s On to Oregon! 
| Morrow, $2.50] are thrilling reading. 
There is nothing contrived about 
them. Their plots are convincing; 
their characters, genuine; their au- 
thors have something to say. 

The Land of the Free series, edited 
by Erick Berry, deserves mention. 
Each book is an exciting story about 
a national group that came from an- 
other country to find freedom. Foot- 
prints of the Dragon [Winston, $2.50] 
by Vanya Oakes, sixth in the series, 
tells a fascinating story of the Chinese 
in California. 

Broadus Mitchell, wellknown econ- 
omist, calls his recently published 
American Adventure {[Harper, $2.50] 
a “holiday in history.” He includes for 
highschool students stories of daring 
and courage from whaling days to 
TVA. 

The Rebel and the Turncoat 
| Whittlesey, $2.50] by Malcolm Deck- 
er is a thrilling story of old New York 
during the British occupation. In 
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Prairie Printer [{Longmans, $2.75], 
Marjorie Medary takes Tom Kenyon 
of Buckeye Boy [Longmans, $2. 25] to 
the Middlewest and the stirring events 
that followed the Civil War. North 
Winds Blow Free |Morrow, $2.50], 
story of the underground railway by 
Elizabeth Howard, will be read by 
junior and senior highschool girls. 

George Washington’s World [Scrib- 
ners, $3} and Abraham _ Lincoln’s 
World [Scribners, $3.50] are a unique 
contribution to books for young peo- 
ple. In both books, Genevieve Foster 
shows the relationship between events 
in America and happenings all over 
the world. Her George Washington, 
an Initial Biography [Scribners, $2] 
is for younger children and is dra- 
niatic without in any way sacrificing 
truth, 


Biography happily continues to 
take an increasingly larger place in 
the reading of boys and girls. The 
fictionized biographies of the Child- 
hood of Famous Americans series are 
read eagerly by elementary children. 

A fifth-grade boy in our town said 
to the owner of a local bookshop last 
spring, “I’ve read all 47 books in the 
series, but some new ones have come 
out. Wouldn’t you like to get them so 
I can come in here and read them? 
The library doesn’t have them.” 

The new titles when he returns will 
be Abigail Adams by Jean Wagoner, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe by Mabel Wid- 
demer, Myles Standish by Augusta 
Stevenson, and Oliwer Hazard Perry 
by Laura Long [all Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1.75]. 

Enid Meadowcroft, Jeanette Eaton, 
and Elizabeth Gray have all written 
worthwhile biographies of Americans 
for older boys and girls. His Country 
Was the World, a Life of Thomas 
Paine |Longmans, $2.50] is’ Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne’s newest  utle; 
Andrew Jackson |Messner, $2.75}, 
Jeanette Nolan’s. 

A fine picture of the Revolutionary 
period is given by Fruma Gottschalk 
in The Youngest General, a Story of 
Lafayette [Knopf, $2.50], and Lynd 
Ward illustrates, with striking draw- 
ings, Stewart Holbrook’s America’s 
Ethan Allen |Houghton, $2.50}. 

One of the season’s bravest tales 
is Captain Edward Ellsburg’s Cruise 
of the Jeannette |Dodd, $2.75] an ac- 
count of the first expedition to the 
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North Pole 70 years ago by way of the 
Bering Sea. History need never be 


dull when enlivened by books like 
these. 


Books about Our World 


But it is not enough that boys and 
girls understand only America. They 
must acquire a world outlook. Again 
biography is important, particularly 
so with books like those of Nina 
Brown Baker—Garibaldi, Judrez, 
Peter the Great, Sun Yat-sen {all Van- 
guard, $2.50}. 

In Another Spring [Oxford, $2.50], 
Katherine Eyre brings to junior-high 
girls the tragically brief story of Lady 
Jane Grey and the turbulent Tudor 
period. ‘This charmingly illustrated 
book introduces two new and gifted 
young artists from England—Stephanie 
and Edward Godwin. 

Thirteenth-century England is the 
background of Marguerite de Angeli’s 
The Door in the Wall {Doubleday, 
$2.50], the dramatic story of a young 
crippled boy who wins the recognition 
of the king despite his handicap. Mrs. 
de Angeli has never written a finer 
story, and the drawings which she 
made in England are without doubt 
her best. 

Of modern stories, there has been a 
richly flowing stream about young 
people in other lands in recent years— 
stories from China by Eleanor Latti- 
more and Elizabeth Lewis; from 
India, Jean Bothwell and _ Louise 
Rankin; from Holland, Hilda Van 
Stockum and Dola de Jong; from 
Mexico, Elizabeth Tarshis, and Helen 
Garrett. 

Among the new books for interme- 
diate children this season, there are: 
Lysle Carveth’s Moro Boy |Longmans, 
$2.50] laid in the Philippines; Dar- 
rell Berrigan’s The Forbidden Forest 
{John Day, $2.50] with unusual photo- 
graphs made by John Dominis in the 
village of Odawara with Japanese chil- 
dren and adults acting out the story; 
Marian and Marion [Viking, $2] by J. 
M. Selleger-Elout from Holland; Ana- 
bel’s Windows {Dodd, $2.50] Agnes 
Hewes’ memories of a happy child. 
hood in Syria; Elephant Boy of the 
Teak Forest |Messner, $2.50], a story 
of India by Phyllis Sowers; and an- 
other big book illustrated with photo- 
graphs, Primitivo and His Dog {Dut- 
ton, $2.50], the story of a Mexican lad, 
by Gloria Hoffman. 


Book-of-the-Month 

ONCE in a great while there is a 
story of a teacher which, tho stran- 
ger than fiction, is much more in- 
teresting and _ thought-provoking. 
Such an account is The Thread 
That Runs So True, autobiography 
of Jesse Stuart, cabin-born moun- 
tain boy, Kentucky teacher, poet, 
and author, sometimes called ‘““The 
American Robert Burns.” 

Jesse Stuart literally fought and 
bled for education in Kentucky be- 
cause he knew what learning could 
mean to his mountain boys and 
girls. When he found those who 
hungered te know about the world 
outside their narrow valley, he 
walked miles thru mountain bliz- 
zards to bring them books; he ar- 
ranged for them to pit their skill 
against other schools; he fired them 
with his own visions. 

“I thought,” he said, “if every 
teacher in every school in America 
—rural, village, c ity, township, 
church, public, or private—could 
ot his pupils with all the pow- 

he had; if he could teach them 
as they had never been taught be- 
fore to live, to work, to play, and 
to share; if he could put ambition 
into their brains and hearts, that 
would be a way to make a genera- 
tion of the greatest citizenry Amer- 
ica had ever had.” 

But it was hard going. Local 
prejudices, corrupt politicians, and 
murderous attacks nearly cost him 
his life. He fought poor salaries, the 
tyrannical trustee system which 
often placed teachers at the mercy 
of petty despots, the unequal op- 
portunities afforded rural children, 
the hardships endured by teachers. 

The story this one-man cru- 
sade is a classic. Every American 
should read it. It would make an 
admirable Christmas present from 
an older person to a prospective 
teacher. Every local teachers associ- 
ation library should have a copy. 
1949. 293p. $3. Charles Scribners 
Sons, 597-99 5th Ave., New York. 





Books That Help 

Here, then, are some of the books 
which boys and girls read and enjoy, 
books which help them grow—in sym- 
pathy, in understanding, in wisdom; 
books which help them develop cour- 
age and imagination. 

The only books that can help are 
those the children read. The books 
they should read, and do not, make 
no contribution, 
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Education for All Americans 


ou can't be like a weathervane if 
Basie operating an adult-educa- 
tion program. You must see the need, 
plan the democratic 
means, stand up to the problems, and 
never vacillate. Perhaps our story will 
help you with your own program. 


program by 


Started with a Survey 


On July 10, 1944, Terry Wickham, 
then superintendent of the Hamilton 
City Public Schools, asked the Bureau 
of Educational Research at the Ohio 
State University to conduct a compre- 
hensive survey of public education in 
Hamilton (population 62,000). In 
July 1945, a summary of the major 
findings and tentative recommenda- 
tions of the survey staff was prepared 
and presented to the board of edu- 
cation. 

In addition to the need for changes 
in the regular school program to les- 
sen the number of drop-outs, the re- 
port pointed to the need for an adult- 
education program. 


Establishing the Program 


Mr. Wickham and the Hamilton 
Board of Education in January 1946 
set out to establish such a program. 
Some work in this field had already 
been done by the local YMCA, the 
local YWCA, and the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, which has 
a large plant in Hamilton, so it be- 
came immediately evident that any 
comprehensive adult-education pro- 
gram should involve the coordination 
of the existing program with that 
sponsored by the public schools. 

Mr. Wickham appointed John B. 
Holden, a teacher of speech and his- 


tory in the highschool, to head the 
program. He exhibited the capacity 
for vision and for promotion that 
would be indispensable to an under- 
taking of this sort. Mr. Holden recog- 
nized the need for coordination and 
for securing a broad base of commu- 
nity cooperation for the new project. 

The next logical step was the devel- 
opment of a community advisory 
council with the responsibility of pro- 
moting the program, keeping it 
abreast of community needs, and co- 
ordinating adult education outside 
the school system with that developed 
inside. 

Ihe members of the new council 
were drawn trom business, labor, in- 
dustrial management, and other agen- 
cies conducting adult-education pro- 
grams at that time. All religious and 
racial groups are represented. The 
council has no legal status. It is simply 
a liaison between the board of educa- 
tion and the community of Hamilton. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of the council is to convince the 
community of the need for an adult- 
education program. This is a con- 
stantly recurring need. Once each 
year, the council conducts a member- 
ship campaign, drawing upon some of 
the top community leaders to assume 
responsibility for securing member- 
ships in the council. These are: 

[1] Individual memberships, for 
which regular members are charged 
one dollar; sustaining members, five 
dollars; and contributing members, 
10 dollars. 

[2] Organizational memberships, 
for which nonprofit organizations are 
charged a minimum of five dollars; 





John Dewey 


In an interview with Benjamin 
Fine published in The New York 
Times for October 19, 1949, 
John Dewey, on the eve of his 
ninetieth birthday, declared: “I 
believe that federal aid is essen- 
tial. It should go to free public 
schools only and not to religious 
or parochial schools. Once you 
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on Federal Aid 


start giving federal funds to 
schools supported by religious 
denominations you will let down 
the bars that separate church 
and state. The only way to keep 
bigotry and religious animosities 
out of American democracy is to 
continue our policy of complete 
separation.” 


all firms are charged a_five-dollar 
minimum, with some graduation of 
rates for 
based on 
employes. 


and industries 


total 


businesses 
their number of 

All money derived from the mem- 
bership campaign is used in promo- 
tional activities. 


Classes in Four Areas 


It was recommended by the council 
that to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity, classes ought to be offered in four 
areas: 

[1] Fundamental education. This 
program is to serve the foreignborn 
and those with limited education. A 
further branch of fundamental educa- 
tion enables students who left high- 
school prior to their graduation to 
earn highschool credits. The high- 
school issues first-class diplomas upon 
completion of the requirements for 
graduation. 

[2] Citizenship and parent educa- 
tion. This part of the program has a 
two-fold purpose: first, to raise some- 
what the general enlightenment of the 
electorate and, second, to provide par- 
ents with the latest ideas on rearing 
children and running a home. 

[3] Vocational training. Since Ham- 
ilton is an industrial community with 
a preponderance of its industrial em- 
ployes engaged in highly skilled work, 
it was obvious from the first that voca- 
tional training would properly occupy 
the leading role in the development 
of the program. As it turned out, some 
80% of all the adult students today 
are enrolled in vocational courses. 

[4] The worthy use of leisure-time. 
Wise use of leisure-time has been per- 
haps the most neglected objective of 
our public schools. How ready we are 
to cry out that our people spend three 
dollars for alcoholic beverages to every 
dollar for public education! And yet, 
all our schools have not done what 
they might have done in this field. 


Program Administration 


In the fall of 1946, there was a total 
of 23 classes with an enrolment of 387 
adults in the four areas. By the fall of 
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1948, this had risen to a total of 65 
with an enrolment of 1206 
adults. Of the 65 classes in 1948, 41 
were conducted in the vocational area, 
which made the cost of 
partially reimbursable 


classes 


instruction 
under the 


(parttime). Frequent reports are pre- 
sented to the board of education. 
A Bright Future 


Everywhere one goes in the com- 
munity he hears commendation for 


Awutt education is a responsibility of the public schools. 


An important byproduct of community-centered adult edu- 


cation is the 


school program. 


Smith-Hughes and the George-Barden 
laws. 

This reimbursement, plus the col- 
lection of a three-dollar fee for all 
courses, resulted in a net cost to the 
board of education for the program 
of $647.75. This figure does not in- 
clude the cost of keeping open the 
necessary buildings, and their heat 
and light and janitorial help. The 
salary of the director and his secre- 
tarial and other assistants should also 
be charged to adult education. Con- 
sidering all costs, the board of educa- 
tion spends about five dollars per stu- 
dent enrolled in the adult program. 

Teachers for the program are drawn 
from business, industry, Miami Uni- 
versity, the University of Cincinnati, 
Hamilton school system, and homes of 
the community. 

One of the leading problems of the 
program at this moment is the fact 
that some of our teachers are not 
trained especially to deal with adults. 
Particularly is this true in the voca- 
tional area, for which the instructors 
are drawn from local industries. These 
instructors are fine craftsmen who 
know their trades thoroly but who are 
not necessarily equipped as teachers. 

We are thinking of employing a per- 
son who could provide inservice train- 
ing for these untrained teachers and 
could coordinate the classwork with 
the work of our industries iv order to 
keep the program related tu needs. 

The adult program is administered 
by the board of education, the super- 
intendent of schools, the director of 
adult education, who is devoting all of 
his time to this one program, and 
the director of vocational education 
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resulting interest 


of citizens in the entire 


Walter S. Crewson 


Superintendent of Schools 
Hamilton, Ohio 


this program of adult education. 
When adults find their schools open 
at night and when they are brought 
into intimate contact with the school 
plant and all its problems, it becomes 
much easier to secure their support 
for general school improvements. 

At every point, our efforts in behalf 
of adult education in Hamilton have 
had the assistance of our community. 
Ihe council keeps the road open be- 
tween the board of education and all 
segments of the community. The com- 
munity, thru the annual membership 
campaign, provides money for pro- 
moting adult education thru various 
publications. 

Every day a reporter from the Ham- 
ilton Journal-News calls at the office 
of Mr. Holden, the director, and 
nearly every issue carries announce- 
ments about the adult program. 

Our local radio station, WMOH, 
1450 KC, also is a hearty supporter of 
our program. Spot programs on the 
subject of adult education are fre- 
quently carried by this community- 
minded station. 

The thinking people of Hamilton 
have decided that adult education is 
good for everyone. And these people 
have stimulated every community re- 
source into action. We've just crossed 
the frontier. But the road ahead is 
open, and it is leading us to a better 
life for every citizen, thru adult edu- 
With a little effort, and at 
some small expense, we are overpow- 


cation. 


ering ignorance, the most deadly and 
expensive enemy of democracy. 


But Not without Difficulties 


All too often statements about edu- 
cational programs lead the reader to 
think the goals were accomplished 
without a struggle, without difficulties. 
In Hamilton, as in every place where 
a vigorous adult program is being de- 
veloped, there are pitfalls, obstacles, 
and criticisms that must be met. 

Existing agencies of adult education 
may be antagonized unless they are 
carefully integrated into the program 
and given proper recognition. Private 
(for profit) agencies must not be 
driven out of business. Programs must 
be broadly conceived, so that every 
segment of the community has an op 
portunity to share in the benefit. 

Boards of education, already har- 
assed by the problems of inflation, 
rising costs, and weary taxpayers, must 
be convinced and re-convinced of the 
value and the urgent necessity of edu 
cating adults. Classes must be sched 
uled at convenient times and at 
reasonable costs. Instructors with the 
ability and the missionary zeal to ac- 
cept a challenge must be found. Com 
munity leaders and school personnel 
must be brought to cooperate in solv- 
ing the myriad problems that arise. 
Facilities for classes must be made 
available without in any way conflict- 
ing with the day-school program. 

Those taxpayers who resent any ad- 
ditional program being added to the 
schools’ schedule will always insist 
that some agency other than the 
schools should meet this need. ““Any- 
way,’ they say, “haven’t you about 
finished educating all the adults? They 
already had one chance, you know. 
What about these out-of-town people, 
are we paying for their second chance, 
toor 

However, education—the real thing 
—is indeed a lifelong process. No 
agency other than the schools has the 
facilities, the trained personnel, the 
vision, and, therefore, the responsibil 
ity of educating, not only the children, 
but every citizen. 

And when the job is well done, the 
rewards of deep satisfaction and of 
fuller and more hearty support for all 
of the schools’ program will make you 
forget that the job will be accom- 
panied by headaches and heartaches. 
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Developing Responsible Citizens 


VER and over again we hear the cry 
QO that our public schools are not do- 
ing their part in the teaching of Amer- 
icanism—or citizenship, as it is some- 
times called. Many times it is said that 
students in neither elementary nor 
highschools are enthusiastic about our 
society. 

If our critics were well-informed, 
such statements would not be made. 
A glance at the school activities thru- 
out the country in the field of citizen- 
ship will serve to show that a large 
percent of our young people have a 
breadth of vision and an outlook on 
the world that elicits respect. 

Teachers admit that the schools are 
not doing as good a job as they would 
like to do. They realize this is a broad 
field and that the behaviors of good 
citizenship can be developed only as 
they are experienced and practiced in 
the learning situation. 

Last May, when the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship was 
held in New York City [see informa- 
tion about report, page 703], Ernest O. 
Melby said, “I am convinced that the 
job of education is to give boys and 
girls and men and women a vital con- 
ception of democracy. I do not think 
you can do it thru book learning... . 
If education is going to undergird the 
good-government movement, educa- 
tion has to become the kind of enter- 
prise that lets boys and girls and men 
and women share in the big job of 
making our country a better democ- 
racy, and making our world a better 
world.” 

That many schools are doing good 
jobs in citizenship training and some 
schools are doing superb jobs is evi- 
dent from much material collected, 
and correspondence carried on by the 
Citizenship Committee of the NEA. 


California 


One of the most reassuring studies 
is that being done in California en- 
titled, Education for American Citi- 
zenship, sponsored by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Thruout California in 1948-49, 
more than 50 series of meetings were 
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held and over 1000 parents, educators, 
and leaders studied the survey. Criti- 
cism of schools born of misunderstand- 
ing, especially in the field of citizen- 
ship training, has been quite frequent. 
Consequently, the California Teachers 
Association, the California ‘Trustees 
Association, and the California School 
Administrators extended enthusiastic 
cooperation to this project. 


Michigan 


In Michigan, the school of educa- 
tion of the university, working with a 
grant from the DAR, surveyed 27 
highschools to make a study of pro- 
grams of citizenship education. The 
dean of the school of education and 
Clifford Woody. of the same school as- 
sumed responsibility for directing the 
study. The major work and the writ- 
ing of the reports was done by Theral 
T. Herrick, now director of instruc- 
tion, Kalamazoo. 

In his visits to the 27 highschools, 
Mr. Herrick talked with teachers and 
students and observed all school activ- 
ities. In his report, he made recom- 
mendations for better citizenship 
training in the schools. The outcome 
of this study is that several schools in 
Michigan have turned to teaching 
methods suggested by Mr. Herrick. 
His study, entitled School Patterns for 
Citizenship Training, should be in 
every school library. 

The Citizenship Education Study of 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University — under Director Stanley 
Dimond—is one that by relating 
school activities and studies to actual 
participation in learning to live in a 
democracy aims to aid those who are 
responsible for the making of good 
citizens. 

This program, supported by the 
William Volken Charities Fund, Inc., 
was started in January 1945. The re- 
ports of the study to date are entitled 
Democratic Citizenship and Develop- 
ment of Children, Understanding De- 
mocracy, Let’s Look at the Student 
Council, and Problem-Solving. They 
may be purchased by writing the study 
at 436 Merrick, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Missouri 


Each year from the NEA headquar- 
ters, the Citizenship Committee sends 
out a questionnaire to some hundreds 
of advisory members appointed by 
local and state associations. Citizen- 
ship interest is fostered by a variety of 
activities. ““As long as there are foes 
that threaten us, we must use every 
opportunity given to us to make de- 
mocracy a real and vital force in our 
American way of life.” 

The language-arts skills are basic 
necessities for this whole program of 
citizenship, and the wise teacher en- 
livens her work by the full use of these 
tools. In a senior civics class in Spring- 
field, Missouri, the boys and girls 
asked permission to do something 
about the increase in bus fares from 
5¢ to 10¢ just announced by the mu- 
nicipally owned transportation com- 
pany. This was something personal 
enough to make government seem very 
real. 

The following day, the matter was 
discussed in class, and an over-all com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate 
the wisest way to proceed, It was soon 
apparent that more information was 
needed. A second committee, called a 
research committee, was appointed, 

The idea of circulating a petition in 
order to acquaint all students with the 
problem made a strong appeal. Hence, 
a petition committee was appointed. 
Later on, this group took over the 
duties of letter writing. 

After obtaining much information 
from the various offices of the city 
utilities, the group felt ready for ac- 
tion. A committee was appointed to 
make an appeal for a special student 
rate direct to the city council. The 
school publication, the student gov- 
ernment, and several parents offered 
cooperation. All were included in the 
committee. 

The city council listened to their 
appeal sympathetically but informed 
them that the utilities board was the 
final authority and suggested that they 
appear before this group at its next 
meeting. Much publicity was given to 
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the project, and in due time the utili- 
ties board held a meeting in the high- 
school so that the various representa- 
lives and parents might see just how 
this group functioned. 

The students were given an oppor- 
tunity to present their plea, ‘They an- 
swered questions and met opposition 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts is doing her part in 
this field, for the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Federation has an active citizen- 
ship committee made up of teachers 
thruout the state who gather frequent- 
ly and by means of roundtable gather- 


lex NEA Citizenship Committee is stimulating revital- 


ized citizenship courses in every part of the country. 


undaunted. Action by the board was 
deferred until their monthly 
meeting. 

In the meantime, the students con- 
tinued their work on this project. 
‘They wrote to many cities to find out 
about student-rate plans. The student 
government carried on a campaign to 
improve student conduct on the pub- 
lic buses. 

At the October meeting of the utili- 
ties board, the students’ demand was 
met and the 5¢ fare granted, begin- 
ning November 14. 

Such a campaign made students re- 
alize that they, too, have a part in the 
democratic processes. It was of value 
to the teacher in charge, for develop- 
ment was seen in individual and social 
responsibility, in the use of language- 
arts skills, and in the comprehension 
of municipal finance. 


next 


New England 


Back in March 1943, 60 men and 
women representing 30 schools and 
colleges in New England assembled at 
Harvard University to work out some 
concerted at- 
tack on the problem of making citi- 
zens for democracy among the boys 
and girls of the whole New England 
area, 

‘They recommended that every New 
England school re-examine its curricu- 
lum in social studies and discard obso- 
lete courses, in order to provide time 
for studying topics of current greater 
importance, 


recommendations as a 


Connecticut 


In Connecticut, a statewide pro- 
gram, in operation for 10 years, works 
to make responsible American citizens 
out of the boys and girls who attend 
the public schools. 
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Joanna Z. Connell 


Assistant Director, Department of 
Practice and Training, Boston Public 
Schools, and Member, NEA Citizenship 
Committee 


ings pool their resources. In December 
1949, a state conference will be held in 
Boston at which William H. Burton 
will be the main speaker. He has 
chosen for his theme,» “Facts and 
Fables in Citizenship Education.” 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, an 
adult-education council made up of 
civic-minded citizens has been coopera- 
tive in the work carried out in the 
public school. The hope is that the 
boys and girls in the schools “will 
build bridges of understanding and in- 
sight so that the walls of ignorance or 
prejudice, and of complacent 
sufficiency may be leveled.” 


self- 


Kansas 


Out in Winfield, Kansas, the board 
of education has the cooperation of 
the Kansas Study of Education for 
Citizenship in organizing its annual 
clinic, October 6-8, around the theme, 
“Education for Citizenship.” 


Ohio 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, ninth-graders 
were appointed the various editors on 
a city newspaper staff. They canvassed 
the community getting baby-clinic re- 
ports, health news, sports news, church 
news, news of social events. 

The children then wrote their own 
reports and the editor, a pupil, wrote 
a fine editorial on the “Duties of a 
Citizen.” A play, A Day on a Paper, 
was written and presented. ‘This whole 
project gave the ninth-grade pupils a 
keen insight as to what goes on in a 
newspaper office and the part it plays 
in a community. 


Texas 
In Texas in the Highland Park 
Senior Highschool, [Dallas], the an- 


nual election of student officers is con- 
ducted as a 





reasonable facsimile of 
local, state, or national elections, ‘This 
is a project of an active student coun- 
cil, to which the students and faculty 
are accustomed to turn for thoughtful 
consideration of and workable 


tions to highschool problems. 


solu- 


Citizenship Committee Activities 


The activities of the Citizenship 
Committee of the NEA have awak 
ened interest in this field in all parts 
of our country. The questionnaires 
sent out from the headquarters office 
have been returned promptly, Re- 
quests have come from all areas ask- 
ing for citizenship material. Ruth 
Cunningham’s Thumbnail Reports ol 
the thinking of the various groups at 
each conference are in demand. It is 
the hope of the committee that before 
too long efforts will be made to hold 
conferences on citizenship on the 
regional, state and local levels. 

Many other states are active. The 
Citizenship Committee has evidence 
of this from Georgia, Kentucky, Indi 
ana, Ohio, New Jersey, Texas, Penn 
sylvania, and New York. These activi 
ties prove beyond doubt that the 
teachers of America, who have so 
much responsibility for the future ol 
this country, understand this democ 
racy of ours and are contributing im- 
measurably to it. 


Personal Responsibility 


Mann 
straight, solid path by which children 


could walk directly up from the ik 


» 


norance of an infant to the knowledge 


> 


of the primary duties of a man. To 
develop the strong character needed to 


Horace desired a_ free, 


carry out this idea, emphasis must be 
placed on personal responsibility. 
Che work now going on in many of 
our public schools proves that this 
idea is uppermost in the minds of our 
best teachers, and that they unde 
stand what Charles Evans Hughes 
meant when he said, “Government is 
not something apart from us; it is we 
ourselves organized in a grand coop 
erative effort to protect mutual rights 
and to secure common opportunity 


and improvement.” 
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“rpyoo many kids and too few class- 

p peta in many communities to- 
day add up to a situation that is re- 
sulting in below-par education.” 

With this keynote, the Advertising 
Council is swinging into a new phase 
of a campaign to pound home to citi- 
zens what they can do to help make 
sure their communities take steps to 
help solve the problem of crowded 
classrooms, too few elementary teach- 
ers, and obsolete textbooks and equip- 
ment. 

Shown on the opposite page are 
sample <dvertisements from the kit of 
12 which the Advertising Council has 
prepared to dramatize the problems 
faced by the public schools. 

In preparing the new campaign, the 
Advertising Council’s task force has 
worked closely with the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, headed by Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc. 

Distribution of the advertising kit 
and other tools prepared for use in the 


BETTER 
EDUCATION 





Full-page reproductions of this cartoon drawn by 
O. Soglow for the New Yorker magazine in support 
of the Advertising Council’s campaign for better 
schools may be obtained without charge from the 


National Education Association. 
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campaign has been made by the Na- 
tional Education Association to all of 
its affiliated state and local education 
associations. 

The campaign is, also carried on in 
cooperation with the Office of Educa- 


tion of the Federal Security Agency, - 


the Citizens Federal Committee on Ed- 
ucation, and the American Association 
of University Women. 

Proofs of the advertisements, which 
are available in sizes ranging from one 
column (2x 214 inches) toa full-page, 
have been forwarded by the Advertis- 
ing Council to all daily newspapers in 
the United States and also to major 
weeklies. 

As in the past, many newspapers 
will contribute space in behalf of this 
program. Likewise, local business 
firms, including merchants, manufac- 
turers, public utilities, banks, and 
civic and fraternal organizations may 
be willing to contribute newspaper 
space for the purpose of bringing 
these vital facts to the attention of the 
public. 

Local associations 
should contact their news- 
paper publishers and ad- 
vertising managers for 
suggestions in obtaining 
sponsorship of the series 
of advertisements. Free 
mats ior use in reproduc- 
ing one or more ads in 
the series may be obtained 
from the Advertising 
Council by using order 
forms enclosed in each kit. 

Altho the advertise- 
ments are intended pri- 
marily for use in news- 
papers and magazines, 
they also can be made into 
effective posters if backed 
up with cardboard. The 
ads in the series urge 
readers to write to the Na- 
tional Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., for infor- 
mation on how citizens 
in other communities are 





working together in behalf of then 
schools. 

Extensive radio coverage also is be- 
ing given to the campaign with vir- 
tually every network advertiser con- 
tributing time in behalf of “Better 
Schools” messages. Included in the kit 
are sample spot announcements which 
should be turned over to the managers 
of local radio stations with the re- 
quest that they be scheduled whenever 
possible. 

Outdoor advertising companies have 
already given space for more than 
3000 large posters carrying the mes- 
sage, “Our schools are what we make 
them. Good citizens everywhere are 
helping!” These also may be obtained 
for sponsorship by local education as- 
sociations. 

All materials in the new kit were 
prepared for the Advertising Council 
by Benton & Bowles, Inc., volunteer 
advertising agency on the “Better 
Schools” campaign. Members of the 
Benton & Bowles task-force group in- 
clude: William R. Baker, Jr., execu- 
tive vicepresident; H. O. Pattison, vice- 
president; M. E. Carlock, vicepresi- 
dent; and Annette Talbert. 

Jean Flinner is in charge of the cam- 
paign for the Advertising Council 
staff. 


On School Construction 


Case studies of 10 of the finest 
schools in the United States are in- 
cluded in the October issue of the 
national magazine, Architectural 
Forum. The 300-page edition is de- 
voted entirely to schools in an effort 
to help public officials who must “buy 
more schoolhouses, each with more 
expensive equipment than ever be- 
fore” despite an “education dollar 
which buys less and less.” 

The editors point out that $10 bil- 
lion must be spent for new school con- 
struction during the next 11 years. 
They urge that the builders of these 
new schools heed the research which 
specialists in the field of schoolhouse 
construction have been quietly con- 
ducting in many places during the 
past 10 years. 

“Obtaining better schools,” they 
say, “calls for long-range program- 
ming, building-code revision, integra- 
tion of architecture and engineering, 
and, most important, modification of 
the shape, size, and appointments of 
the basic classroom.” 
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How wide — 


2 
your child’s world be 


‘ 
Very wide and full of possibilities if he stats with 
pormal health, . good home, and the best education possible. 


But considerably smaller and less promising -if the best 
education possible is lacking. And right now that lack is 
threat to every child (yours included) unless we get together 
to give our schools the constant help they aced from all of us. 


Today, throughout America, many public schools are 
overcrowded, under-staffed and under-equipped ... for our 
recent high birth rate means that a million edditional childrea 
will be ready for school each year during the next 7 years. 
And as these children progress, they push the overcrowding 
right through to the highest grades. 


Mi this happens here, it affects everybody in our community. 
For whee the standard of education is lowered, other standards 
of prosperity take « downward trend. 


We need our schools and our schonls need us. If you want 
to help, offer your services to your local group working ia 
behalf of better schools. For information on how citizens 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 


Like other American business firma, we believe that business has a responsibility 
te contribute te the public welfare. This odvertisement is therefore sponsored by 


(NAME OF SPONSOR) 


AD NO. BS2A—1000 LINES (5 Columns x 14'% Inches) 
ALSO AVAILABLE: AD NO. B$28—800 LINES (4 Columns x 14‘. inches) 


Set RR ES 


HOWN here are three 

out of a series of 12 
newspaper advertisements 
prepared by the Advertis- 
ing Council in its new 
“Better Schools” campaign. 
Free mats are available on 
all of the ads. State and lo- 
cal education associations 
may obtain a complete kit 
of the ads, along with radio 
spot announcements and 
other materials, from NEA. 
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New Policies-Commission Members 


ee p by joint action of the execu- 
i tive committees of the NEA and 
the AASA, the new members of the 
Educational Policies Commission who 
will begin four-year terms Jan. 1, 
1950, are: 

Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
Highschool, Akron, Ohio; 
Combs, superintendent of schools, 
Des Moines, lowa; Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Galen Jones, director, Division of 
Secondary Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has been re- 
appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 

Members of the commission whose 
four-year terms end this month are: 
QO. C. Carmichael, Paul R. Mort, and 
James M. Spinning. 


Garfield 
D. Mc- 


Reception Honoring Dr. Givens 


A PLAQUE in recognition of “a quar- 
ter century’s sage devotion to youth” 
in the field of education was presented 
to NEA Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens by the Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., Teachers Association, in October. 


Officers, School Secretaries 


Associa- 
1949-50 


Orricers of the National 
tion of School Secretaries for 
are: 

President —Edna_ Atkinson, Oak 
Park, IIL; first vitcepresident—Mrs. 
Ora S. Dolson, Detroit, Mich.; second 
vice president—Eunice C. Bounds, Wil- 
mington, Del.; third vicepresideni— 
Sara E. Milner, Atlanta, Ga.; encoun 
ing secretary—Emma Castner, Wash- 
ington, N. J.; corresponding secre- 
tary—Marian D. Homer, LaGrange, 
Ill.; treasurer—Mary E. Bowers, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Executive - board members — Rea 
Lindenberg, Philadelphia; Martha S. 
Luck, Chicago; Charlotte Lynch, Los 
Angeles; and Christine Rowell, Hous- 
ton. 


NEA 


A 23-pack, illustrated feature on the 
Association, by Lyle W. Ashby, NEA 


in Phi Delta Kappan 
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Assistant 
Relations, 
Kappan tor Nov. 


Secretary for Professional 
appears in The Phi Delta 
1949. 


For Students Majoring in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Tue American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation is sponsoring increasing num- 
bers of student major clubs in teacher- 
educating institutions. Major clubs 
result from joint student and faculty 
planning which is aimed at effecting 
an organization to serve the profes- 
sional interests of students majoring 
in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. 

The purposes of major clubs are: 

[1] To stimulate a wide and intel- 
ligent interest in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

[2] To serve as a means of dissemi- 
nating information. 

[3] “To advance the standards of 
teaching and leadership. 

[4] ‘To cooperate with local and na- 
tional health, physical education, and 
recreation associations. 

[5] To promote social and _ profes- 
sional cooperation between health, 
physical education, and_ recreation 
majors and faculty. 


The Superintendency Project 


A DEVELOPMENT committee has been 
set up as a part of the Cooperative 
Project on the Superintendency of 
Schools, sponsored by the American 
Association of Schoo] Administrators 
with the cooperation of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

The committee will represent AASA 
in the planning and approval of pro- 
grams for improved preservice and in- 
service education of school adminis- 
trators at local, county, and state lev- 
els. It will hold its first meeting in 
Battle Creek December 16-18. 

The project is financed by the W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Chairman of the development com- 
mittee is Herold C. Hunt, general su- 
perintendent of schools, Chicago. 


AASA Election 


FINAL ballots for the election of 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators were mailed 
on Nov. 30. Active members of the 
AASA have an opportunity to vote 
for the five nominees who received 
the highest number of votes in the 
primary election for which ballots 
were mailed on Sept. 30. The five 
nominees are: 

Superintendent Paul Loser, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Superintendent Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, Denver; Superintend- 
ent Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Alfred D. Simpson, 
of education, Harvard 
Superintendent Warren 
Dallas. 

Ballots must be postmarked not 
later than Dec. 21. The AASA Board 
of Tellers will count the ballots early 
in January. 


professor 
University; 


T. White, 


Science Teachers 


US ComMiIssIONER Earl J. McGrath 
and Harvard President James B. Con- 
ant are among the noted educators 
and scientists who will participate in 
the second cooperative meeting of 
the science-teaching societies afhliated 
with the American Association for the 
Advarcement of Science. 

Sessions will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City, Dec. 
27-30. The National Science Teachers 
Association [an NEA _ department] 
will hold separate meetings as well 
as take part in the joint sessions. 

The third national conference on 
industry-science teaching relations, 
the fourth annual junior scientists 
assembly, and a joint banquet of all 
the societies are other program high- 


lights. 


Adult Educators 
Plan One National Group 


Steps leading to one national organ- 
ization representing the entire adult- 
education field climaxed closing ses- 
sions of the annual NEA Department 
of Adult Education meeting in Cleve- 
land in October. 

Executive committees of both the 
NEA unit and the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education approved 
resolutions setting up committees to 
study details for such a plan. Delegates 
gave unanimous endorsement to the 
project. 
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For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1950 meeting of the NEA Representative 
Assembly—July 2-7, St. Louis. ‘he 1951 meet- 
ing will be held in San Francisco. 

NEA executive officers and headquarters 
division directors: Page 448, NEA Handbook, 
1949. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: Handbook, 
pages 387-92. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, and councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 301-68. 


Growth 


NEA publications: See page 703. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1949: 427,527. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 24-77. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from NEA. 


Affiliated state and local associations: See 


‘Handbook, pages 79-276. 


NEA Dues 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 

Special—including full active privileges plus 
a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Research 
Bulletin, Proceedings $10 

Life—full privileges for life, including Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings $150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 





Citizenship-Conference Report 

The Report of the Fourth National 
Conference on Citizenship is now 
available trom the NEA Citizenship 
Committee, NEA headquarters. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. 


Reprinted in German 


The Implications of Research for 
tue Classroom Teacher, a joint year- 
book of the 
Research 


American Educational 
Association and the NEA 
Department of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
has been translated into the German 
language for use of Austrian teachers. 

The Education Division, US Forces 
in Austria, chose this publication 
in the belief that it is the best con- 
tribution for projecting American 
ideas of the scientific aspects of edu- 
cation. Grateful appreciation has been 
sent to the NEA for making this year- 
book available for translation and 
publication. 


Convention Secondary- 
School Principals 


Tue 34th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of 
School Principals has 


Secondary- 
been _ plan- 
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ned for Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18-22. 

An outstanding program is being 
prepared including general sessions, 
discussion groups, banquets and 
luncheons, and a large exhibit of 
books, aids, equipment, and supplies 
for the secondary school. Speakers in- 
clude James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University; H. Roe Bartle, 
president, Missouri Valley College; 
Jeff H. Williams, outstanding lay 
speaker; Earl J. McGrath, US Com- 
missioner of Education; and William 
F. Russell, president, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Hotel registration should be sent 
to H. E. Boning, Jr., manager, Con- 
vention and Visitors’ Bureau, 1030 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Advance hotel regis tion indicates 
that more than 2500 secondary-school 
administrators will attend the 
vention. 


con- 


New Staff Member 


Roserr H. Rei has begun his new 
duties as special assistant to the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions. Mr. Reid was formerly an in- 
structor of social studies at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


America’s Stake in Human Rights 


BuLLETIN No. 24 of the National 
Council for Social Studies, written by 





Dr. Dawson Honored 





On “Howard Dawson Day” at the Mem- 
phis conference of the county superin- 
tendents, A. B. Bonds, Jr., state commis- 
sioner of education for Arkansas—on 
behalf of Governor McMath—presents to 
Howard A. Dawson, NEA director of 
Rural Service, a certificate making him 
an Arkansas traveler “to serve as an 
ambassador of goodwill” from that state. 


Ryland W. Crary, ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and John I. 
Robinson, Center for Intergroup Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; explores 
the frontier of human rights, “one 
phase of the American commitment to 
civil liberties and civil rights.” 
Write the council for copies at NEA 
headquarters. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 


Study Guide on American Education 
and International Tensions 

Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has just published a four-page 
leaflet summarizing the main points 
in the commission's publication, A mer- 
ican Education and _ International 
Tensions [discussed by John K. Nor- 
ton in the November 1949 JOURNAL] 
and including suggestions for teachers’ 
use in studying and discussing the 
pamphlet and in carrying out its rec- 
ommendations in 
secondary-school classrooms. 

The leaflet, Study Guide on Ameri- 
can Education and International Ten 
sions, is available free in reasonable 
quantities, from the commission, 120] 
l6th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


elementary- and 


American School Buildings 


THE 1949 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
American School Buildings, has ex 
ceeded all previous yearbooks in vol 
ume of first-year sales. The yearbook 
has been favorably reviewed by archi- 
tectural journals in England and 
France. $4. Order from the AASA at 
NEA headquarters. 


For Secondary Schools 


HIGHscHoots are keenly interested 
in adjusting their programs to youth 
needs. The National 
Secondary-School 


Association ol 
Principals reports 
an increase in orders of two special 
publications: Planning for American 
Youth [35¢], a graphic presentation 
based upon the Educational Policies 
Commission’s book, Education for All 
American Youth [$1, NEA], and How 
Well Does Your Highschool Rate on 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth? 
[20¢]. Available at 3¢ is a two-colo1 
poster [814” x 11”}] which lists ““Ten 
Imperative Needs of Youth.” These 
publications are available with quan- 
tity discounts from the National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi 
pals, at NEA headquarters. 








free and- 


RDER publications of the NEA and 
Or. departments from the Associa- 
tion at 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
D.C. Cash must 
orders for $1 or less. 


ton 6, accompany 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents {Supt 
Doc.], Washington 25, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Christmas 


_ Samuel French’s Christmas and Re- 

ligious Plays. Catalog of plays for use 
by schools, churches, and community 
groups. Classified according to length 
and amount of royalty required. 
Taken from French’s larger catalog. 
1949. l4p. Free. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York 19. 

Dickens’ Christmas Carol in Verse 
by Hilda Butler Farr. Poetic version 
of the Christmas Carol, 
printed in red and green. 1948. 16p. 
50¢. William-Frederick Press, 313 
West 35th St., New York 1. 


Civil Liberties 


New Threats to American Freedoms 
by Robert E. Cushman. How our free- 
dom is being threatened by fears and 
uncertainty, and what the average citi- 
zen can do to help protect his civil 
liberties. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
143. 1948. 32p. 20¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16. 


famous 


Classroom Helps 


Something for Nothing for Your 
Classroom. Compiled and evaluated 
by Martin H. Isadore and H. Bernard 
Miller. Bibliography of free source 
materials from fields related to the 
teaching of science and social studies. 
Reading level of materials is given. 
1949. 43p. 75¢. Temple University 
Student Store, Philadelphia 22. 

Science Teaching in Rural and 
Small Town Schools by Glenn O. 
Blough and Paul E. Blackwood. 
Workable ideas for teachers who want 
to improve their science teaching thru 
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inexpensive 


using the resources of the immediate 
environment. 1949. 55p. 20¢. FSA Bul- 
letin 1949, No. 5. Supt Doc. 

Children’s Books for Seventy-five 
Cents or Less. Prepared by Mabel Alt- 
stetter. Bibliography of good, inex- 
pensive books covering wide variety 
of subjects. Only books that are accu- 
rate and authentic as to fact and books 
with story, verse, and picture values 
have been included. 1949. 47p. 35¢. 
Quantity discounts. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

1949 Listing of Educational Record- 
ings for More Effective Learning. 
Catalog of educational recordings in 
foreign languages, geography, social 
studies, English, music, speech, safety, 
friendship series. 1949. 15p. Free. Edu- 
cational Services, 1702 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Magazines for Elementary Grades. 
Handbook on children’s magazines for 
teachers, librarians, and _ parents. 
Helps in choosing wisely the magazine 
that will best serve the needs of chil- 
dren. Rev. ed. 1949. 46p. 50¢. Curricu- 
lum Department, Madison Public 
Schools, Madison, Wis. 

School Calendar September 1949- 
June 1950. Indicates holidays and holy 
days of the school year, for both 
Christian and Jewish faiths. 20¢. Com- 
munity Relations Service, 386 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

The Story of Forests. Manual on 
forests and what they mean to people 
everywhere. Keyed for use with a film- 
strip of the same name. Manual avail- 
able to teachers; filmstrip available 
only to superintendents of schools. 
1949. Free. American Forest Products 
Industries, 1319 18th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Learning thru Group Discussion. 
New technics for study of current af- 
fairs in the secondary school; ideas on 
how group discussion can be evalu- 
ated. Prepared by a group of leaders 
and specialists in education. 1949, 32p. 
Free. Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 South Front St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 





Portfolio of Teaching Technics. 
Contents include letter to 
checklist for better teaching, emo- 
tional climate in the classroom, group 
dynamics for the classroom teacher, 
and role-playing in the classroom. 
1949. Slp. 75¢ each. Quantity dis 
counts. Educator’s Washington Dis- 
patch, New London, Conn. 


teachers, 


Guidance 


Helping Students Find Employ- 
ment. Handbook for college place- 
ment officials prepared by a commit- 
tee of educational personnel workers 
and placement experts from indus 
tries. Series Four, No. 12. 1949. 42p. 
75¢. Quantity discounts. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Opportunities in Home Economics. 
Career opportunities in the field of 
home economics. Useful for guidance 
workers, vocational counselors, and 
students. 1949. 28p. 75¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. American Home Economics 
Assn, 700 Victor Bldg., Washington 
1, D.C. 


Safety Education 


Highway Safety—A Challenge to 
Youth. Suggests technics and methods 
for planning classroom instruction as 
related to traffic safety and highway 
transportation. 1949. 16p. 30¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Order from NEA. 

American Red Cross First-Aid Text- 
book for Juniors by Carl J. Potthoff, 
M.D. Clearly and simply written text 
on the treatment of common injuries. 
Intended for youngsters in the 12-to- 
14 age group. 1949. 132p. $1. Quantity 
discounts. The Blakiston Company, 
Philadelphia. 


World Peace 


Building Roads to Peace. What the 
individual and the group can do to 
promote world peace thru exchange- 
of-persons programs. Describes me- 
chanics of exchange programs, organ- 
izations which assist, and estimates of 
cost. 71p. Single copies free. Division 
of Exchange of Persons, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

It’s Yours for the Giving. Guide to 
methods of aid in educational recon- 
struction and development abroad 
and what the individual and the or- 
ganization can do to help. 25p. Free. 
Unesco Relations Staff, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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I HAVE ever judged of the religion ot 
others by their lives. For it is in our 
lives, and not from our words, that 
our religion must be read.—THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. 


As 1r can never be well with us mor- 
ally, unless we obey the laws of duty, 
so it can never be well with us physi- 
cally, unless we obey the 
health.—HORACI 
Annual Report. 


laws ol 
MANN tin fis Sixth 


I THINK it rather fine, this necessity 
{or the tense bracing of the will before 
anything worth doing can be done. 
I rather like it myself. I feel it is to 
be the chief thing that differentiates 
me from the cat by the fire.—ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 


Pay attention to only one thing, that 
which you need the most, that is the 
most accessible, which gives the most 
happiness to us and to everyone: the 
increase of love in us by the suppres- 
sion of vices and passions that keep 
it from manifesting itself.—From The 
Law of Love and the Law of Violence 
by LEO TOLSTOY. 


Ir 1s easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude.— 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON in /his essay on 
Selfreliance. 


Tuey tell me that if a rattlesnake is 
cornered it will become so angry that 
it will bite itself. That is exactly what 
the harboring of hate and resentment 
against others is—a biting of oneself. 
We think that we are harming others 
in holding these spites and hates, but 
the deeper harm is to ourselves.— 
E. STANLEY JONES. 


WHat we like determines what we 
are, and is the sign of what we are; 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





Upon the increase and diffusion of edu- 


cation among the great mass of people, 
and the elevation of labor, depends, to 
a very great extent, the perpetuity of 
our free institutions.—Address before 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Tennessee, December 19, 1853. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


December 29, 1808—July 31, 1875 
Seventeenth President, 1865-1869 


A 
° 
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and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
character.—RUSKIN. 


There Is a Bridge 


There is a bridge that man has built 
With girders of the mind; 

Its buttresses are stronger than 

{il steel and stone combined. 


There is a bridge that spans the years 
As valor spans the sea, 

A banister of stars that leads 

Beyond eternity. 


This timeless bridge of which I speak, 
This stairway of the sky, 
Will one day guide man’s spirit home 
When dusk has put him by. 

—JOHN ROBERT QUINN 


Teamwork 


The world is full of problems 
There’s much to cause distress; 

We all are bowed beneath the cares 
That daily round us press. 
There’s only one solution, 

lis simply stated thus: 

“A little less of you or me, 

A little more of us.” 


The rule of each one for himself 
Most foolish is to follow: 

It brings no savor to the game, 
Its victories are hollow. 

But the other plan has never failed 
To bring satisfaction, plus; 

“A little less of you or me, 

A little more of us.” 


The flake of snow is very small 
Tis lost to sight quite quickly 

But many flakes, combined, will fill 
The roads and pathways thickly. 
United we can face the fight, 
Without distress or fuss: 

“A little less of you or me 

A little more of us.” 


—WILLIAM T. CARD 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends? 

For so, the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God 
ALFRED TENNYSON in Morte d'Arthur from 

Idylls of the King. 


Truth never dies. The ages come and go 
The mountains wear away, the stars retire 
Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities low; 
And empires, states and dynasties expire; 
But caught and handed onward by the wise 
Truth never dies. 
Tho held aloft for mockery and jeers, 
Denied by those of transient power pos- 
sessed, 
Insulted by the insolence of lies, 
Truth never dies. 
It answers not. dt does not take offense, 
But with a mighty silence bides its time; 
As some great cliff that braves the elements 
And lifts thru all the 
sublime, 
It ever stands, uplifted by the wise; 
And never dies. 


storm ils head 


Author unknown 


Good Christmas, whom our children love, 

We love you, too! Lift us above 

Our cares, our fears, our small desires, 

Open our hands and stir the fires 

Of helpful fellowship within us 

And back to love and kindness win us! 
—FDWARD SANFORD MARTIN 
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Christmas Greetings 
and 
sincerest wishes for the NEW YEAR 
are extended to you by the officers 


and staff members of the NEA. 














FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 





PTA Congress Asks for Federal Aid 


FEDERAL aid to “provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren and youth” was one of the prin- 
ciples reaffirmed by the board of man- 
agers of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers recently. 

The national organization went on 
record as believing “‘it is necessary for 
the federal government to appropriate 
funds to supplement those funds 
raised by local and state govern- 
ments.”” The congress supports “the 
principle that any such funds ap- 
propriated by the federal government 
should go to publicly controlled, tax- 
supported schools only.” 

The congress also called for legisla- 
tion to provide grants-in-aid to pub- 
licly controlled, tax-supported schools 
and allocations to states on the basis 
of relative per-capita income and 
school-age population, 


That Letter to Your Congressman 
WHEN you write to your Congress- 
man, consider these words of advice by 
Senator Francis J. Myers (D, Pa.) : 
“Was it a complete letter—did it, for 
instance, translate the national issue 
you were writing about into terms of 
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your own locality, your own business 
or job, your own neighborhood? 

“T'll tell you that letters that do 
those things are effective letters. ‘They 
are read, and read carefully... . 

“Whether such a letter coincides 
with my point of view or not, whether 
it supports or opposes a point of view 





to which I may feel committed, it may 
do much more than merely notify me 
of your own belief—it may change my 
belief, and my vote—it may open up to 
me an altogether new course of action 
which had not previously occurred to 
me. 





INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 





Adult Education in India 


Says a release from the US National 
Commission for Unesco: ‘Twenty-five 
million adults will go to school under 
a mass-education program now being 
drawn up by the United Provinces 
government in India. The plan, which 
is expected to operate for 10 years, 
calls for adult pupils to attend classes 
one hour a day for six months. Altho 
literacy training will be stressed, in- 
struction also is planned in such sub- 
jects as agriculture, hygiene, 
civics. 


and 


New Chairman 


Grorce D. Sropparp, president of 
the University of Illinois, was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the US 
National Commission for UNEsco at 
the final session of its seventh semi- 
annual meeting in Washington, Sep- 


[Continued on page 708] 





A Christmas Tradition 


. 


All grades in the Hampton 
Township schools, Allison 
Park, Pa., decorate the class- 
room doors for Christmas. It 
is also a part of the school 
and community tradition that 
parents visit the schools dur- 
ing the holiday season. 

Shown in the picture are 
three sixth-grade girls putting 
the finishing touches on the 
decorations on their classroom 
door. A water-color painting 
and a lettered placard are fas- 
tened to the door and trimmed 
with laurel. 
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WNyhat other €hristmas present 


can you name that... 











e«. hever wears out ... Keeps increasing in value 
--. IS SO quick and easy to buy AG 8,4 
... pleases everyone on your list OD 
AND... gives itself all over again Bavings Shon 


(with interest) ten years later? 
Automatic Saving is Sure Saving 





3 Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Reuben T. Shaw 
ree REUBEN T. 
SHAW, Past- 
President of the 





NEA, died Oc- 
tober 25 at the 
age of 65. At 


the time of his 
death, he was 
Serving as coor- 
dinator of § sci- 


BUCKINGHAM 


ence courses for 
the Philadelphia school system. He 
had worked in the field of science in 
the Philadelphia public schools for 
the past 40 years. 

Dr. Shaw born at Delaware, 
Ohio. He took his bachelor of science 
degree from Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1905; his master of arts from 
University of Pennsylvania in 
1908; and his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1926. He was 
given the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by his alma mater, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, while he was President of 
the NEA. 

President of this Association, 1938- 
39, Dr. Shaw was also active in the 
local associations in Philadelphia; the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation; the National Science Teach- 
ers Association [an NEA department]; 
and the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

Dr. Shaw was a founder and execu- 
tive secretary of the Philadelphia 
Science Council, a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and a member of the 
\merican Chemical Society. 


was 


the 





[Continued from page 706] 

9-10. Mr. Stoddard succeeds 
Milton S. Eisenhower, chairman since 
the commission was formally estab- 
lished in Washington in 1946. 


tember 


Adult-Education Panel 

LELAND P. Braprorp, director, NEA 
Division of Adult Education Services, 
has been appointed to membership on 
the Adult Education Panel of the US 
National Commission for UNEsco. 

The importance of this panel is 
underscored by the fact that total 
participation in all adult-education 
activities in the US has been placed 
as high as 30 million. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Cooperation in Texas 
LeAperRS of various Austin, Texas, 
organizations recently pledged their 
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assistance in a campaign to bring to 
Austin a greater liberal-arts Negro 
college. This new institution would be 
the result of a merger of Samuel Hous- 
ton College of Austin and Wiley Col- 
lege of Marshall. 


National Honor Scholarships 


A NEw scholarship plan, expanded 
financially and with broadened cri- 
teria for selection of award recipients, 
has been announced by Dean Arno J. 
Haack, chairman of the scholarship 


Question-of-the-Month 








AUDIO-VISUAL 





Educational FM 


Wisconsin has taken the lead in 
opening the airways to education with 
a state-supported network of six sta- 
tions that is expected to register over 
half a million pupil listeners during 
the coming year. 

“The plan may be unique,” Harold 
Engel, assistant director for the net- 
work, says, “but it is one that every 


When do you have coniercnees 
with your children’s parents? 


Every month on these pages we will pose a question. 


Answers of about 100 words are 


requested. Some 


will be published in future issues of THe JOURNAL. 


commitee at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The program includes new grants 
totaling about $40,000 and establishes 
10 four-year national honor scholar- 
ships awarded to “students of unusual 
leadership, academic ability, and char- 
acter.” The scholarships carry full tui- 
tion and additional amounts up to 
$550. 

If the full amount is granted to 
an individual, total value of these 
awards will be $1000 a year for four 
years. 


Study Centers on Vital 
World Areas 

A MOST extensive pro- 
gram of international- 
affairs studies was 
launched this fall at Co- 
lumbia University with 
the opening of the new 
European and East Asian 
Institutes for graduate 
area studies. With these 
new study centers and the 
Russian Institute, estab- 
lished in 1946, Columbia 
will have underway in- 
tensive study and re- 
search projects on the 
three vital areas of the 
world. 

Closely allied with the 
three institutes is the 
Graduate School of Inter- 
national Affairs, also a 
part of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





state could follow.” He points out that 
the radio system costs only 10¢ per 
citizen per year, and that his state can 
build one FM station for 
one mile of highway. 
School-of-the-air programs for every 
classroom are a feature of the network. 
The University of Wisconsin serves as 
a hub for the system with its AM sta- 
tion, which is entering its thirty-third 
year of broadcasting. Two FM stations 
were authorized by the 1949 legislature 
and two more FM stations 


the cost of 


are 


st LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


MAIN PART OF THE TAX LOAD. 
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is This Boy in Your Class? 





IN your classroom today—if you are 
a teacher of kindergarten, first, or sec- 
ond grade—you may have a_ blond, 
brown-eyed boy for whom a nation- 
wide search is being made. Six-and- 
a-half-years-old; with a small dimple 
below his left eye; his right ear slight- 
ly “pinched,” as shown in the above 
circle, the boy probably resembles the 
sketch shown here, which is based on 
photos taken when he was 20 months 
old. 

At that age, in Octeber 1944, Ron- 
nie Thompson was kidnapped from 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Thompson of Dayton, Ohio, by a 
“nursemaid,” who gave her name as 
Mrs. Mary Wilkey. 

If you have information as to a 
child who answers this description, 
write to the Dayton Daily News, Day- 
ton, Ohio. All tips will be held in 
strictest confidence. There is a $5600 
reward. 





planned for operation next year. 
In the US, there are over 60 college- 

or school-owned broadcasting stations, 
and the FCC announces that there is 
room for about 800 more educational! 
FM stations. Those who desire further 
information may contact H. B. Mc- 
Carty, director, Wisconsin State Radio 
Council, Madison, or the Educational 
Radio Division, US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


FM for Education 


INTERESTED in educational FM radio 
stations? If so, you may want to order 
kM for Education, a 30-page, illus- 
trated publication that gives sugges- 
tions for planning, licensing, and 

[Continued on page 710} 
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Hundreds of travel groups 


TALL SPONSORS 
OF TOURS Anp TRIPS 


*PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


@ Prompt Courteous Service 


have been insured under this e Maximum Benefits for All 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 

Write Today for Details— . 


No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE .INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT 








Very Low Cost 


WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


for VISUAL Teaching 


AT LOWEST COST! 





Known the world over for its versatility and economy of 
operation is the Spencer Model V Opaque Delineascope. Al- 
most as basic as reading and writing are to learning, is the 
““V"’ to Visual Teaching. 

This unique instrument projects material easily obtained any- 
where for little or nothing . . . books, magazine pages, clip- 
pings, pupils’ work, photugraphs, actual specimens. It is 
ideal for student participation and work projects. It produces 
a brilliant, colorful screen image for all the class to see. IN 
ADDITION it is adaptable to 2’’ x 2” colorslides, lantern 
slides, and slidefilm. Truly, a Spencer Opaque Delineascope 
is the workhorse among visual aids—the basic projection 
instrument every school should own first 


For catal 
American @ Optical 


Instrument Division 


Buffalo 15, New York 


Makers of A Microscopes fer over 400 Years 


g or instructive booklet on opaque methoc 





NEW! 


Opaque Strip Attachment 


Metal holder and paper 
strip for mounting related 
illustrations. Convenient, 

low cost, space saving. 


write Dept. Z140 
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TEACHERS 





NOW...at last an emblem that is symbolic 
of knowledge for members of your profession. 


Endorsed by leading educators. 


Miss Flora McReynolds, Art teacher, Ada, 
Oklchoma, designed this beautiful and 
significant emblem for the exclusive use 
of the Teaching Profession. 


PINS and LAPEL BUTTONS 


Beautiful natural yellow gold inlaid with 2 
shades of blue cloisonne enamel. 


nQ 
ee) 1/10 10K Gold filled pin or lapel 
Ae} 






is) buttons (Fed. Tax Inc.) .... $2.50 
“\ 10K Gold Pin or lapel button (Fed. 
Actual Size "0% Ine.) .....ceeeeeeees $4.50 


PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 


Beautiful White Vellum finish, (100 sheets 
ond envelopes to box) 


"a 


L 
The attractive and distinguished Teachers 
emblem adds dignity and richness to this 
stationery that is exclusively yours! 
Available in two attractive sizes 


A. Size .6x8%..or..B. 6x43§ folded..$2.25 
Letterheads are imprinted with the emblem 
in a rich dark blue ink. Envelopes are not 
imprinted 


SPECIAL 


Have your namé and address imprinted on 
your letterheads (2 or 3 line) only $2.00 
per box extra To prevent error, please print 
copy that you want imprinted. IMPORTANT: 
This copy will be imprinted on your letter- 
heads only. Envelopes are not imprinted. 


GIVE FOR CHRISTMAS! 







Order Today for immediate ship- 
ment. WE PAY POSTAGE ON ALL 
PREPAID ORDERS! 


QUANT. 
Lapel Button: 
(] Gold Filled (] 10K 


Box of Stationery— 
Size (CJA (JB 
(_] To be imprinted as show 
on the enclosed copy. 
C) Please send the above order C.O.D. 
L) Please prepay the postage. } have en- 





TOTAL 





































closed $ as payment in full. 
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Please Print 
Address 








Street 














can] Sick 1865 


REEN COMPANY Inc. 


MFG. JEWELERS & ENGRAVERS 
1010 Walnut Street «¢ Kansas City, Mo. 




















Tue Louisville, 
Ky., Public Schools 
not so long ago 
gave an elemen- 
tary-science exhib- 
it which showed 
children at 
various 


how 
levels of 
understanding = ar- 
the 
their own 


rived at solu- 
tion of 
problems. Visitors 
to the demonstra- 
included sev- 
eral thousand par- 
ents, teachers, and 
children. 

The experi- 
ments, apparatus, 
and charts were placed in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall to correspond with the or- 
ganization of the schools’ new science 
curriculum. The six broad areas 
were: weather and climate, machines, 
living things, magnets and electricity, 
the earth, and health and nutrition. 

The exhibit revealed the attitude 
toward science expressed by Bonnie 
C. Howard, supervisor of intermediate 


tion 





Elementary Science in Louisville 





RIER-JOURNAL AND LOUISVILLE TIMES 


grades, “Encourage children to plan 
with you, to observe carefully, to 
formulate a conclusion, and to check 
it by further experimentation. Leave 
them with a questioning attitude. 
Then the science period will win from 
youngsters the high approval shown 
by one fourth-grader who said after 
a lesson, “This is good!’ ”"—OMER CAR- 
MICHAEL, superintendent of schools. 





[Continued from page 709] 
utilizing FM _ stations. 20¢ a copy. 
Write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Detroit Schools’ Radio Station 





Unesco is brought to Detroit Public 
Schools by the schools’ radio station, 
WDTR. Two programs are presented 
each 
tions 


week in the series United Na- 
and Unesco, in an effort to 
promote understanding among De- 
troit children of children in other 
lands. 

By having visitors from various 
areas discuss their country with the 
young students, the children learn 
that their wants are similar to those 
of children all over the world. Facts 
about other peoples are sometimes 
dramatized as a means of varying 
presentation. 

Do Schools Make a Difference? 

The Project in Applied Economics 
in the US, similar to UNgsco’s funda- 
mental education program, is de- 
scribed in an “Open Letter from Mr. 
Richmond Page,” reprinted from the 






Quarterly Bulletin of Fundamental 
Education. From this Quarterly pub- 
lished by Unesco, the following facts 
are taken: 

Under a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., the Project in 
Applied Economics was started in 
1939 with three basic questions: Are 
American schools effectively teaching 
their children and their communities 
how to live better in an economic 
sense? Is such teaching a responsibil- 
ity of the schools? And if so, how can 
improvement be obtained? 

Such typical examples as this came 
to light in seeking to answer these 
questions. At school in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, the children were 
beginning to lose their teeth because 
of a chronic lack of calcium in their 
diet. They were shown pretty colored 
pictures of European children includ- 
ing a Dutch girl tending her milk 
goat. But they did not learn that they 
themselves badly needed milk, or that 
it was entirely possible for them also 
to have milk goats to supply the milk. 

Teachers need to relate with realism 
what they teach to the problems of 
their communities. Means must be 
found to awaken public recognition 
[| Continued on page 711] 
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FOR 1950 IT’S - - - - 


= TEACH 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
A National Directory 
Professional Progress 

OTIS W. ALLEN 
Greenwood High School 
Box 395, Greenwood, Miss. 


For Midyear Positions 


The Fight for Better Schools 


Tus photo is 
a still from the 
March of Time 
film, The Fight 
for Better Schools. 
This film, which 
was released for 
theatrical distri- 
bution thru 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film 
Corporation on 
September 530, 
will be made 
available in a 
16mm edition on 
March Ist. Un- 
precedented inter- 
est in the film 
prompted March- 
of-Time officials 
to arrange to 
move the date for 
16mm prints up 
from April 1. 

Interested 


groups may pur- 
chase a print for 
$55 or rent it 


BOX 395 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Summer School Positions ........ 


from local film distributors. A list of 
firms which regularly distribute 
March-of-Time 16mm editions may be 
obtained from headquarters of state 
education associations or from NEA. 

The film shows how a citizens com- 
mittee was organized and took steps 
to achieve many school improvements 
in Arlington, Va. School improvement 
in Great Neck, N. Y., and Arkansas 
are also documented. 

Anyone can help to make sure this 
film is shown in his community by 
telling his local theater manager that 
he would like to see it or by sending 
a postal card to the manager of the 
theater asking him when the film will 
be shown. 
eS ee nee eee a ee ee 

[Continued from page 710| 

of needs and a public desire to satisfy 
them. Better communication must be 
established between, the source of in- 
formation—school and  college—and 
the point where the information is 
needed most—the home and the coim- 
munity. 

At the outset, the project enlisted 
the aid of the universities of Vermont, 

[Continued on page 712} 










DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Personal Placement 
for 


Professional Personnel 
. 


ROY ELLIS 
Centre College 
Box 34, Danville, Ky. 


for Fall Term Positions ........ 


Every Educator Should be Listed in the National Teachers’ Directory. No Commissions Charged! 
Free Information! No Obligation! 
Reply at Once by Checking Your Choices— Service to Educators Is Our Business 


] | Would Like to Obtain a Position. Midyear ...... Summer ...... eRe 
Elementary ...... Secondary ...... College ...... Special ...... tl Leo has ned dl cians el ell 


i eres oat eee ae SoMa eta ce es + caer ean Please Print 


( | Need Educators for My Vacancies. Date Needed................. 0000005 
Tee: Gy We hi Ss es SSCS. SAN Got Raa Adu bao See ak ADDRESS 
C] 1} Do Not Desire to Change Positions, but | Would Like to Have My Name and 
Qualifications in the National Teachers’ Directory. Me .é3 aoe bane es NEEM EE EEE Be Tr 
(] | Would Like to Start My Subscription to the National Teachers’ Directory with 
the Current Issue. DATE 


We Saved Teachers and Administrators Thousands of Dollars Last Year by Not 
Charging a Commission.—For Complete Information, Write Us Today. 
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[Continued from page 711] 
Kentucky, and Florida. Each selected 
two groups of schools, a control group 
where project methods were not used 
and an experimental group where 
they were introduced. 

The universities concentrated on 
clothing, food, and housing. The pur- 
pose was to encourage schools to want 
to teach practical methods of raising 
the level of living, and then to help 
them find ways of using their own re- 
sources, human and material, for the 
achievement of educational projects 
suited to their own needs. 

In 1942, sponsorship of the Project 
in Applied Economics was taken over 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education fan NEA 
department}, which has helped to in- 
form teachers thru their training insti- 
tutions. In 1945, a field consultant was 
employed to visit participating and 
interested schools in order to share the 
experience of the project as a whole. 
Now participating in the project, in 
addition to the three original univer- 
sities, are nine teachers colleges, and 
many schools located in the eastern, 
midwestern, and southern portions of 
the US. 

In order to inform as many educa- 
tors as possible about the program, a 
bulletin, Applied Economics for Bet- 
ter Living, was started. It tells what is 
being done in applied economics all 
over the country. Write to Project in 
Applied Economics, 280 Madison 
\ve., New York 16, if you would like 
to receive the bulletin. 


Who's Who from New York City? 


Famous New Yorkers, a manual put 
out by WNYE, FM< station for the 
New York schools, in cooperation with 
the division of curriculum develop- 
ment, tells the story of the men from 
New York who have helped to make 
America great. 

Who pushed great reforms in the 
Civil Service? What woman made 
‘“woman’s rights” more than a forlorn 
battle-cry? These are questions an- 
swered in the manual and dramatized 
on WNYE especially for school listen- 


Co 
ing. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Teacher Welfare and Morale 


Tue school directors of Susque- 
hanna Township School District in 
Pennsylvania recently took action 

[Continued on page 714] 
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74 Century of Progress 


Tue highlights of a century of 
progress were featured at the one hun- 
dredth anniversary dinner of the 
Baltimore Public-School ivachers As- 
sociation held November 9 in an 
original dramatic presentation, A Not- 
Too-Serious History. The three epi- 
sodes, based upon the minutes of 
meetings held during the past hunr- 
dred years, made the record come 
alive. The early board meeting discus- 
sions were enlivened in “Double Po- 
sition Arithmetically,” at which ladies 
were seen but not heard. 

The period of the Gay Nineties was 
glamorized under the title, “Culture 
Hits the Jackpot.” The debate hinged 
upon the introduction of music in the 
curriculum. The contributions of the 
leaders and their influence along the 
years shone forth in the last episode, 
“They Are Stull with Us.” 

This was more than a festive oc- 
casion in which BPSTA adventures in 
advancing education and teacher wel- 
fare were glorified. It was the dawn 
of a new century of progress for the 
public schools of Baltimore. 

Following is a brief glimpse at the 
work of the association over the 
century: 

So important was the service of the 
Public-School Teachers Association 
that, in the beginning, schools were 
closed on Friday afternoons so that 
all teachers might come together to 
share their teaching experiences and 
to explore curriculum, instructional, 
administrative, and personnel prob- 
lems of the schools. 

Furthermore, the association spon- 
sored demonstration lessons, bought 
and discussed professional literature, 
sponsored lectures, debates, and 
forums. It also was concerned with 
helping teachers ill or destitute, pay- 
ing respect to deceased members, and 
supporting worthy community pro}- 
ects. 

Thus did the association stimulate 
professional development before the 
department of education had assumed 
responsibility for inservice training of 
teachers and before local universities 
had opened their doors to teachers 
who wished to extend their preservice 
education. 

A list of merely the subjects dis- 
cussed at various meetings during the 
century gives an idea of the concern 
of the association: 

“A judicious limit to mathematical 
studies in the grammar school”—1849; 
“Is memorization of arithmetic and 
geography a cruel imposition on the 
child?”—1863; physical education— 
1863; religious instruction in public 
schools—1868; homework for primary 
and grammar grades?—1878; decep- 


tion among scholars—1880; “What 
should highschool early drop-outs 
study?” —1882; the gulf between gram- 
mar school and highschool—1885; the 
value of the eighth grade in grammar 
schools—1888. 

An interesting sidelight is the place 
of women in the association. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1850, because of rain, no 
ladies were present and the minutes 
recorded that “deprived of the cheer- 
ing smiles of the ladies, the men felt 
no disposition to stay and so ad- 
iomiaal” By 1853, nine-tenths of the 
audience were women; papers which 
they prepared were read by men. In 
1859, the committee to draft a new 
constitution was made up equally of 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The minutes of 1871 contain the 
first mention that a woman read her 
own paper to those present. In 1874, 
women teachers were participating 
orally in discussions and in 1877 were 
nominated for office. Ry 1898, they 
were filling higher offices in the or- 
ganization. Thus did participation in 
the PSTA help women to discover 
and to use their leadership abilities. 

From the impetus of a successful 
bazaar held in 1883 to raise funds for 
“worn-out and disabled teachers” was 
formed, 12 years later, a Teachers 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

By 1925, a tuberculosis fund of 
$10,000 had been raised, the interest 
from which is being used to help 
teachers whose long illness leaves 
them in need of financial aid. 

Such activities on behalf of teach- 
ers broadened to include all munici- 
pal employes and, in 1926, a full- 
fledged retirement system was estab- 
lished. 

A club-house fund was set up in 
1927, and the first legacy to it was left 
in 1930, by Julia F. Beck, a former 
Baltimore principal. 

Every year, teachers have contrib- 
uted generously in service and in 
money to the community chest cam- 
paign and have sponsored community- 
wide activities during American Edu- 
cation Week in an effort to increase 
public esteem for the profession. 

Always responsive to the needs and 
interests of its members, the associa- 
tion changed its emphasis when the 
department of education and _ local 
universities offered professional de- 
velopment activities. Then it was that 
the PSTA in cooperation with other 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions, worked to bring about an 
understanding of what makes a good 
school program, to deepen apprecia- 
tion of the importance of education 
in a democracy, and to increase finan- 
cial support of public education. 
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| THERE’S A LOT OF Z/FZ TO COAL MINING 
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+ To perform the biggest “weight-lifting job” in the 
i world, mine operators employ highly specialized 
" drums (above) lift multi-ton loads from deep in the 
oft earth. In other mines, long conveyor belts (right) 
er speed a continuous flow of coal to the surface. Now 

complete automatic mining machines have been 
ib- developed that can “eat up” coal so fast, even these 
in speedy mine transportation systems must be further 
ad improved and “speeded up!” So getting coal from 
A within the mine to the surface is a mighty big part 
i of everyday mining operations. 

It's easy to learn about coal! Especially when 
nd students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
he booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
ai “A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 





free. Use the coupon to get your specimen copy. 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Please send me my free copy of 


“A Down-to-EartH Picrure or CoA...” 


' 
! 
I 
I 
BITUMINOUS a COAL I meas ran 
I 
| 
I 
I 


Name___ 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Street co —— 
OR errnmsspegpeepmeintemeeenen Zone State 
Name of School 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


b transportation equipment. In some mines, eleva- 
tors moved by cables wound on enormous hoisting 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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JOY ELMER MORGAN says that 
THE THREAD THAT RUNS 
SO TRUE by Jesse Stuart 


is “the best book on teaching in 50 
years.” It’s a glowing account of 
Stuart’s own career as a teacher in 


the Kentucky hilis. Send for your 


copy today! * $3.00 + Write to 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Dept. J. 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SV 


he Ve not 
RENEWED 


your 


EA. 


Membership 
for 


1949-50 


eate Lo — 


thai regu ‘. 
, a | 


THANK YOU! 
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with regard to teacher welfare, ac- 


| cording to information sent to ‘Tut 


JOURNAL by Foster G. Ulrich, supervis- 
ing principal. 

\ll fulltime employes of the school 
district were included under a group- 
insurance plan which covers life, acci- 
death, 
pitalization, and surgical benefits on a 


dismemberment, hos- 


noncontributory basis. 

“We want good teachers and, what 
is more, we want to keep them. We 
are therefore committed to a policy of 
leadership in teacher morale and wel- 
This attitude 
pressed by a unanimous vote of the 
board, 


fare.” has been ex- 


“Vo-Ag Teacher” 


Tue Vo-Ag pictorial feature in the 
September JOURNAI 
interesting 
tional-agricultural work, among them 
the following: 

\ recent project of students of 
Rees W. Hughes, vocational-agricul- 
ture teacher at Fort Scott, Kans., was 
featured on the front 
Weekly Kansas City Star. 

Knowing that the soil of Bourbon 
County was deficient in phosphate, 


has brought in 


many accounts et voca- 


page of the 


Mr. Hughes conceived the idea ol a 
mass selling campaign of rock phos- 
phate. The plan was proposed to the 
boys and their parents, three night 
courses were given to prepare the boys 
to sell, and in three weeks they had 
sold 1720 tons of the phosphate. 

For each ton he sold, the individual 
boy received $1 and the treasury of the 
Fort Scott vo-ag department also be- 
came richer by $1. 

To complete the project, the de- 
partment 
which are rented to farmers at 50¢ a 
ton. Most of the spreaders will be sold 
when the work is completed. 


purchased six spreaders 


The boys plan to buy a seed tester 
with the chapter’s new wealth. Indi- 
vidually, they will purchase seed, add 
cattle to their herds, or start 
projects. 


hew 


Off to a Good Start 


Tracuers and principals in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., are given an induction 
program in the fall to prepare them 
for the coming year. This year’s pro- 
gram was from August 29 thru Sep- 
tember 2. 

The program includes general meet- 
educators, 


ings, speeches by noted 


panel discussions, luncheons, and con- 


ferences the elementary and _ sec- 


ondary levels. A highlight of the plan 


on 


is a Visit to the industries of Saginaw, 
which is intended to acquaint teach- 
ers with occupational training needs 


of their students. 





A TRIBUTE TO .... 





James S. Rickards 


Mr. RIcKARDs, executive secretary 
of the Florida Education Association 
from July 1929 until July 1949 and 
editor of the Journal of that associa- 
Friend 
of teachers and administrators, he was 
one of the most popular men ever to 


tion, died on September 27. 


serve in the public schools of Florida. 


Carl E. Seashore 


Dr. SEASHORE, dean emeritus of the 
State and a 
pioneer in the study of psychology, 
October 16 at Lewiston, 
Idaho, after suffering a stroke. 

Dr. eminent in the 
field of original research, particularly 


University of Iowa, 


died on 


Seashore was 
in the psychology of music, acoustics, 
and the measurement of talent. 

Last the title, Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor, was con- 
ferred upon him by the Lowa State 
Board of Education. 


year, honorary 


Helen T. Hixson 


Mrs. Hixson, one of the first full- 
time employes of the NEA, died on 
October 31. A the stafl 
when offices were moved to Washing- 
D.C. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
she was at the time of her retirement 
in 1932 the 
\ccounts, 


member of 


ton, from 


director of Division of 


Pioneer Teachers 


[HREE generations of teachers were 
present at a 1949 pupil-teacher reun- 
ion at the Clover Valley School, now 
consolidated with Woodland School 
district 404, Cowlitz County, Wash. 
About 
Lucia Jenkins, 79, a pioneer teacher 
at Clover Valley district in 1887. 

Miss Jenkins’ teacher, Allie Lyons, 
88, and two of Miss Jenkins’ former 
pupils, James Ferguson and Walter 
McFarland [principal of Woodland 
elementary schools], were also present. 

So much interest was aroused by the 
reunion that the older generation in 
Clover Valley is now collecting facts 
for an early history of the schools. 


175 were assembled to honor 
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BERSCHDORE 
months 


VERONIKA 
America 
parents and two-year-old sister, Re- 


came to 
five ago with her 
natta. Everyone was using the wrong 
words. Even Daddy sometimes went 
into a strange lingo called “speak- 
ing English.” 

So Veronika’s first 
garten was a maze of 


day at kinder- 
new faces, new 
Objects didn't 
words. All 
could understand was her name. 
When Miss Robinson addressed the 
class, all the boys and girls looked at 
Veronika and smiled and nodded. She 
had told them, “Veronika doesn’t 
have to mind because she doesn't 
know what our words mean vet. 
Close the picture books and get out 
the crayons.” Thirty-eight boys and 
girls closed picture books and took 


objects, new words. 


seem to tie up with she 


out their crayons. Veronika looked 
out the window. 
“Book,” Veronika heard simulta- 


neously with a nudge from a neigh- 
bor. The child opened and closed the 
book until her new German classmate 
warmed to the game and did the same. 

“Cray-ons,” offered the little boy 
in the next seat. 

“Make pictures,” 
other. 


whispered an- 

That night there was class at home 
for Mrs. Berschdorf and Renatta— 
Veronika instructing. “Book, crayon,” 
she said proudly, and pretty soon all 
three were “make pictures.” 

Finding such a willing student, 
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“Ball. Sz 


Veronika’s whole class united in her 
education, in class, during play pe- 
riods, and even on their own time. 
They like to be the first to whisper 
that the picture in the book is 
“orange.” Smiling triumphantly and 
shaking her yellow pigtails, Veronika 
pronounces, “Oran-jay!” Excited 
instead, 
orr-ange.”’ With so much help, orange 
is easily mastered, and Mother and 
Renatta have another lesson in store. 
Veronika’s 


whispers suggest “Orange, 


five-year-old classmates 
glory in the progress of their pupil 
and strive to keep ahead of her. 

“Ball,” calls Connie Stout, a special 
friend and teacher, “Say ball.” 

“Ball, say-ball,” repeats the little 
blond girl. With so many friends and 
so many things to learn, it’s easy to 
understand why Veronika pleads to 
be able to return after lunch.—Based 
on a news story in the Kansas City 
Star, sent in by F. L. SCHLAGLE. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Your American Education Week 
Observance, 1949 


lure NEA would like to have up-to- 
the-minute reports of your special ac 
tivities in the observance of American 
Education Week. It would be helpful 
in planning the manual and other ma- 
terials next year if you would send us 
information as to what activities and 


[Continued on page 716) 











tncourage youthful art appreciation with 


The Perry Pictures 


Chiidren should know the best 








i in art, as well as the best in 
# poetry and prose. Beautiful 
sepia reproductions of famous 
paintings, pictures of poets, 
historical and geographical 
subjects, priced at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each, size 5' 
x 8. A smaller size, 3 x 3'/2, 
at One Cent each 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 
attractive pietures selected 
especially for children; or 30 
art; or 30 Madonnas; or 30 


for Christmas. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


Box 4, 
Malden, Mass. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 








For $1.00 


A Beautiful Booklet 


Containing only history of the first dis- 
covery of gold, the first gold mine and 


the largest nugget in the United States. 


Mail your dollar now to the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CONCORD, N. C. 


J. DALE STENTZ MANAGER, Box 82 





g lalional College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, tear 
jake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 916R EVANSTON, ILL. 









NATIONAL PARKS 
TRAVELS * WESTERNS - ATOM BOMB 


\ WAR THRILLS NOVELTIES | 


BIG 85 SUBJECT CATALOG, 4; IN STAMPS. 
KODACHROME “WAIKIKI” SAMPLE 199 (srecurr size 


~=———=NO C€.0.0'S — NO FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS, ELMIRA,N.Y. | 





BookMss.Welcomed 


Have you an interesting book-length ms.? 
If so, we can publish and promote it ef- 
fectively. Write for free Booklet K. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 











BOOK Moo, WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y 










Write for 


NEA 


List of Publications 
* 


National Edueation Association 


1201 16th St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











NEW | 
RESEARCH 
BULLETINS 


State Legislation 
Affecting School 
Revenues, 


1944-1948 


Reviews state tax laws 
some parts of whose pro- 
ceeds have been allocated 
for public elementary and 

secondary schools 


October 1949 - 52 pages 
50 cents 


Teachers in the 
Public Schools 


Summarizes the statistics by 
state on‘ number of teachers, 
their p:eparation, and legisla- 
tion, affecting status and 
employment 


December 1949 - 36 pages 
50 cents 


Discounts on quar:tity orders: 2-9 

copies 10 percent; It-99 copies, 25 

percent; 100 or more ‘%opies, 33!/3 
percent ‘ 


* 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

of the 
UNITED STATES) 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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| what materials were especially ef- 


fective. Address replies to Agnes Sam- 
uelson, NEA headquarters. 


For Citizens in Your Community 


Cueckuists for evaluating your 
schools and your own personal inter- 
est in them are provided in a new 
booklet, Schools Are What We Make 
Them, published by Bell and Howell 
Company and prepared with the help 
of the NEA Research Division. 

Designed as a handbook for citizens, 
the booklet describes in 32 pages the 
types of schools that are desirable and 
gives in detail some of the steps that 
may be taken to get them. ‘““Today is 
not too soon to learn more about the 
schools we have and to begin to work 
and plan for their continuous im- 
provement until they become the 
schools we want.” 

You may want copies to distribute 
to leading citizens in your community. 
Write to Bell an? Hoivesi, 7100 Me 
Cormick Rd., Chicago 45. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





On the NEA Calendar 
[thru February| 

Dec. 4-6—Northwest Regional Con- 
ference on Higher NEA 
Department of Education, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dec. 28-29—Southeastern Regional 
Conterence, NEA Department — of 
Classroom ‘Teachers, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Regional conferences of 
tional Commission on 


Education, 
Higher 


Na- 
Edu- 
Standards 
will be held at the following times 
and places: 

Jan. 13-14—Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 17-18—Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 20-21—Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 30-31—Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 2-3—Dallas, Texas 

Feb. 6-7—San Francisco, Calif. 

Feb. 8-9—Salt Lake City, Utah 

Feb. 10-11—Omaha, Nebr. 

Feb. 12-15—Annual Convention, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, Denver, Colo. 


the 
Leachei 
and 


cation Professional 


Feb. 18-22—-34th Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Kansas 


| City, Mo, 

Feb. 23-25—Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 








Feb. 24-25—Joint Meeting of 


United Business Education Associa- 
tion Divisions [National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, US Division of International 
Society for Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education Administrators’ Divi- 


sion, and Business Education Re- 
search Foundation], Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Feb. 25-March 2—AASA and many 
other NEA departments, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Annual Christmas Meeting 


Tue National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will hold its tenth 
Christmas meeting at Wichita, Kans., 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1949. Sec 
tional meetings will be held for teach 
ers in elementary, junior high, and 
secondary schools, and colleges. 

There will be discussion groups on 
topics related to problems represent- 
ing various phases of mathematics 
icaciing, inr forums on recent films 
and filmstrips, and an exhibit of 
mathematical models, instructional 
aids, and instruments. 

Copies of the program and further 
information may be obtained from 
Eugene Nickel,- East Highschool, 
Wichita, Kans. 





HERE AND THERE 





School Health Services 


THE Second National Conference 
on Physicians and Schools sponsored 
by the Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association 
was held at the Hotel Moraine, High- 
land Park, Ill., October 13-15, 1949. 
‘The purposes of the conference were: 

[1] To evaluate progress made in 
the development of school health serv- 
ices since the 1947 Conference on 
Physicians and Schools. 

[2] ‘To agree on methods of working 
together to improve and extend school 
health services at the state and local 
level. 

[3] To stimulate joint action of 
medical, public health, and educa- 
tional interests at the state and local 
level leading to the development of 
sound school health services. 


Photo by Cawelti 


Tue photograph of Harold Shane's 
triplet daughters in the October Jour- 
NAL—a photo which, by the way, is 
bringing many comments to the au- 

[Continued on page 719] 
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W ords Worth 


“Wuat is the plural of child?” Mrs. 
L. Methvin of Dexter, Ga., asked. 
“Twins,” came the answer. 

A third-grader of Margaret O’Don- 
nell Weakland of Cumberland, Md., 
described finger-painting: “It is like 
dappling in the wash bowl and slop- 
ping in the dish pan. My mother 
doesn’t like for me to mess around at 
home, so that is why I like to finger- 
paint.” 

Candidates for the Canadian civil 
service are farther off the beam than 
the school children. Examples of defi 
nitions by the adults: 

Legible: “One who has passed an 
ordeal and is successful.” 

Notorious: “Well-known but not 
socially. For example, he was notori- 
ous for his poems.” 

Liability: ““The opposite to liability 
is truthfulness.” 


Spitball 


Zip! I heard the shot go by, 

The gasp, the laugh, the rippling 
sigh. 

But there they sit, all in their 
places, 

Angel eyes in angel faces.—Parri- 

CIA M. JORDAN, Whittier, Calif. 


A Grave Theme 


IN A recent “first batch” of college- 
freshmen themes, | received one inno- 
cently titled “My Summer Job.” 

In the explanation that followed, 
my budding sexton told of having had 
a job digging graves. He commented 
on the number of graves one could 
expect to dig in the course of a year. 
The average was 100 per year, or ap- 
proximately two each week. 

However, other factors enter in, it 
seems, as the next lines were: 

“The average work out 
this way, tho, because there is a slack 
season you might say, when people 
are inclined not to die. This period 
comes in the early fall. The rate at 
which people die also depends to some 
extent on the weather. Every time 
there is a change in the weather, the 
sexton usually has to dig a hole for 
some poor soul who could not change 
with it.” 

In commenting on the difficulties 
encountered in dealing with the dead, 
my macabre commentator said, ‘In 


does not 
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addition to keeping the cemetery look- 
ing well-kept, and keeping the guests 
below the surface, there is the job of 
setting the gravestone.” 

Did I ever hear anyone say that 
marking themes is a dull or routine 
job?—poRTHIE C. HALL, Northwest Mis- 
sourt State College, Maryville, Mo. 





* 4sk anybody—she’s a very low marker.” 


REPRINTED BY SPECIA PERMISSION F THE SAT 
PO COPYRIG? 4 t RTis 


RDAY EVE- 
SHING CO 


Their Slips Are Showing 


indebted to Catharine 
Schenck of Forsyth, Mont., for send- 
ing us the following slip-in-the-type 
from her highschool paper: “Her 
teaching career has mostly been cen- 
tered in Forsyth, teaching here five 
years and inarring the coach.” 
Midland Schools discovered this 
one in the Council Bluffs, lowa, Non- 
pareil: “Among the midwet editors 
attending a special conference... .” 


We are 


The Eyes Have It 


fue 9B literature class was discus- 
sing the relative merits of reading a 
story, seeing it in a movie, and hear- 
ing it over the radio, The movie was 
the favorite choice. 

“But.” said the teacher, “don’t you 
know that a good reader has the fun 
of having his own private movie when 
he reads? It’s just as if the screen is 
right here behind his eyes. He can see 
what happens, even in technicolor, 
and he can hear the people talk as 
plainly as in a real talkie.” 

From the front row came a voice, 
“Can you do all that and still be 
normal?” 

After some laughter, another stu- 
dent (with a sixth-grade reading 
score) said earnestly, “If I could do 


that. I wouldn’t care if I never went 
to a movie.”—HELEN BURR, Central 
Highschool, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


In the Usual Way 


inna had gone to Stanford; 

It was two years 

Before she came back 

To look us over; 

She'd been a girl noted for brilliancy 
ind originality. 

held our breath for hei 
ment. 


So we com- 
“Gracious,” she exclaimed, 
“Is that little thing in highschool? 
Why, the pupils get youngen 
Every year.” 

VIRGINIA CHURCH, 7” 
People. 


Teachers are 


Truth Is Stronger than Fiction 


DuRING my 35 years as county super- 
intendent, I used to visit each school 
in the county at least twice a year. On 
one visit to a fifth- and sixth-grade 
room, a girl whispered something to 
the teacher, who then asked, “How 
many of you would like to have Mr. 
Vogltance speak to us?” The children 
applauded enthusiastically. 

I said, “I have spoken to you when 
you were in the first grade, then in the 
second, the third, the fourth, and now 
you want me to talk to you again. 
Will someone tell me why?” 

A boy in the front seat responded, 
“Because we don’t have to study when 
you talk to us.”—F. J. VOGLTANCE, 
Schuyler, Nebr. 


Please send to THr JOURNAL ty po- 
graphical errors in your school pape) 
and unintentional student humor. 





“They're afraid to spank me for fear it 
will warp my nasty little personality.” 


REPRINTED FROM THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 
BY THE UNITED NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE RP 


~J 
_— 
~! 





es sate 
ot * 
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43 eace on earth, goodwill toward men 
is the age-old hope. * * * 


CU hat is goodwill toward men? [tis more 
than words, more than good resolutions, 
more than tolerance of others. 


 oodwill is DECENCY IN ACTION, 


Ht is vigorous insistence on FAIR PLAY, 
for EVERYONE, regardless of his race or 
creed or color. * * * 


© oodwill is a POSITIVE RESPECT for the 
other fellow—for his rights, his religion, 
his culture, and his point of view. 


4. is the SPIRIT OF JUSTICE which gives 
to each minority its due, and defends 1t 
against all mean attacks and falsehoods. 


I, is the COURAGE to stand up against 
those who would deny to our minorities 
the chance to take full part in the demo- 
cratic life of this community. 


© oodwill, in short, 1s a LIVING FORCE, 
which indie and heals and purges men a 
of their intolerance. ®* * * se 


Ca ithout it there can be no peace on no 
earth. * * * 


OG ich it we may yet fulfill the age-old 


hope of man. 





[Continued from page 716] 
thor and to the JOURNAL staff—should 
have carried the credit line, 
Donald Cawelti.”’ 


“Photo by 


{llied Youth 


Want to know of a successful solu- 
tion to the problem of teenage drink- 
ing? Write to Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 
M Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C.,, 
and ask for its new prospectus. An at- 
tractive booklet describes 
in practical detail the way this organ- 
ization establishes highschool clubs to 
reduce teenage drinking thru educa 
tion, recreation, 
velopment. 


two-color 


and personality de 


Work Conference on Life-Adjustment 
Education for Youth 


IN Ocroser, more than 200 educa- 
tors held a four-day conterence at th¢ 
US Ofhce of Education in Washing- 
ton, discussing ways of advancing edu- 
cational programs to meet’ the lile 
needs of young people more specifical- 
ly than those now offered by most 
secondary schools. 

“This meeting,” said Commissioner 
of Education Earl J. McGrath, 

called by the National Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education fon 
Youth, should be a further step to- 
ward giving the 60°, of our young 
people who do not wish to prepare {on 
college or a skilled occupation a more 
practical type of highschool education 
which will help them assume better 
their responsibilities as adult citizens.” 


Information Wanted: Francis W. 
Parker 
A BIOGRAPHY of Colonel Parker is 
being written by Helen F. 
Friendship House, 
She has spent four 


‘Topping, 
Bridgman, Mich. 

years collecting 
primary-source materials, but there 
are still gaps. She will appreciate any 
Parker information sent her. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 





Christmas thruout the World 


IN RESPONSE to popular demand, 
the NEA Committee on International 
Relations has brought its 1948 publi- 
cation, Christmas thruout the World, 
uptodate. ‘To the selected bibliogra- 
phy of plays, stories, and films, a sec- 
tion on recordings has been added. 
Available free to teachers who request 
it from the committee at NEA head- 
quarters. 

[Continued on page 720] 
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CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ 






TEACHERS 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, 
we can find it for you. 


410-412 Weston Bldg. 


AGENCY 
HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 
Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokare, Washington 


how great is the need for 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 





AGENCY 





30th Year 






Clinton, Iowa 









SINCE 1885 


Member NATA 





Everyone knows 


Each executive in order to help the students 


28 E Jackson Blvd in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are opre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








f New Horizons in Teaching, * 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


to- nah 
bhp istmag Yow 


(oohteg 


—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

to branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, L ibrary 
Comeiaee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time t taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of 
quality for 
real chewing 
enjoyment. 





See how easv they are to make 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in | ng 
water. Snip into 1}4-to 2-inch len 


for each cooky. 
2 Mix up batch of your favor- Q 


ite cooky recipe— sugar, ginger, os! (‘ 
etc. —and roll out. Cut doug! 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 


men, etc., place loop of string Ln 


at top edge of each cooky. 


3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- 
sure or you will push cookies ~ 
out of shape. 


4 Lay cookies an inch apart on _—>S>> 
flat baking tin with pa side =e 
~~ 


down to keep top of cooky pe 
< > 
\/ 


smooth for decorat ng. 

5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant **berries’’, red 


~~] 


tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbread men, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations 


6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops.and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mags tree, 
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lids in Teaching about 
Poliomyelitis 


Visual 


\NATOMICAI to 


to 


drawings relating 


infantile paralysis are now available 
eachers of biology in highschools and 
Dr. Frank H. 
Netter, they originally appeared in the 
August 14, 1949, ol Life. 

the secondary-school level, the 


drawings may be used to supplement 


colleges. Executed by 
issue 


For 


a science unit on poliomyelitis, com- 
sourcebook 
guide, 


prising a for students, a 


teachers’ and 39-frame film 


strip. Address requests for this free 
material to Education Service, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 
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READERS 


ol 
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Per 


series will recall Harry 


Adventures in 


in Clayton, 
of schools, 
and national education associations. 

Marjorie M. 
of the 


tion, 
Music 


his book, 


PRestipDENT John L. 
proudly reports that for 
Mo., 


have 


American 
which works in cooperation with the 
National 
Teachers National 


Educators 
the Music 


Pioneese 
We 


where he is superintendent 


belor 


Keller 
Stri 


sonal Growth Leaflet tion of t 
A. Overstreet’s Sever in Ni 
ring |PGL 91], based 


Vove in Ne 
Bracken of 


wed to 


is secretary-treasure} 


ng 


omit 


w Directions 


county, 


leachers 


Conference 
Association. 


1949 NEA 


Lucille E. Smith attended the 
Institute 


preparation for her work as corresponding 
of the 


secretary 


ot 


Association. 


Louise Davis is a 
Nashville 
F. “Ie 
president of Pulaski Industries Inc., 
ration organized to provide jobs for young 

people. 


J. Mansir Tydings is executive director of 


Organization 


Ren 


Tennessean 


Joswick serves, 


feature 


Leadership in 


» Classroom 


write! 


Magazine. 


with 


oul 


the 


salary, as 
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state 
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articles 
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have 


Chicago 
National 
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e Speech Associ 


\ department) 


on veterans a 
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Thomas is a 


Department of Classroom 


Paul W. 


Seagers 


bringing to teachers ovei 
tion the story of her European trip. 


No 


appeared 
News, 
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doing 
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tion, 
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is chairman 


ot 


the 


ot America 


Toepelman is chairman of the 
NEA 


and 


De 


a mem- 


committee, 


membet 
National Public Relations Committee of the 


leachers, 


sultant on school buildings. 

Sarah Caldwell is 
work for the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 


Germany 
military government last year as 


parttime 


Average Pupil” 
continuation of the article in the 


of 


the 


NEA. 
with 
a con- 


field 


the na 


is a 


Novembei 
Ruth Cunningham, Madeline 
Roberts, and George H. Henry. 

Ruth Gagliardo, whose book reviews and 
in the 
Parent’s 
Parent-Teacher, 


Emporia 
Magazine, 


is chairman 





New York—D« B. Matthews, FE. Edmond the Lincoln Foundation, Lincoln Ridge of ~ Reading and Library Service of the 
Reutter, Jr. Kentucky, which has as its purpose the NCP T. 

NortH CarotinA—Mary FE. Hunter, Alice P. promotion of character education, teacher- For the past year, Walter ‘Crewson has 
McCartha, Alice Powe; training, and vocational education to meet been writing a weekly column informally 

Orecon—Frances Russell the needs of Negro people discussing school affairs in the Hamilton 

PENNSYLVANIA—George D. Zepp Angela M. Broening is well-known to Journal News of Hamilton, Ohio. 

SoutH Carotina—Zora B. Barnett English teachers as author of numerous Joanna Z. Connell, executive director of 

Pexas—Ben Franklin Davis, Mrs. I. W. P. books, including Adventures in the Li- the NEA 1949 Boston Convention Commit- 
Richardson brary, Reading for Skill, Best-Liked Litera- tee, is a past-president of the Massachusetts 

Wisconsin—Arthur W. Rindlisbacher ture, and Competence in English. Teachers Federation. 
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WILLARD E. GIVENS, Erecutive 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. 


22> 


Givens: Please enroll as 


ship certificate, card, gold emblem, 


Name “ pele 


City, Zone and State 7 : é 


} § If the membership is a gift, please add your own name and address 
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Washington 6, 


ten annual payments of $15 each—the 


If not. 
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: QQ Life Seniversbin Sov Christmas 


e yourself, a friend or someone in your 


family, a Life Membership in the National Education Association— 


perhaps a husband, a wife, brother or sister? The ten-payment plan 
makes 


a ten-year 


gift which lasts a 


lifetime! 


Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special membership card, 


an engraved certificate suitable for framing and hanging on the wall 


of the office or home as well as a lifetime subscription to the NEA 


Journal, 


and Proceedings. 


USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY 


Secretary, 


National Education 
£4. 


Association of the United States 


Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses 
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Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment plan— 
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A High-School Principal Says — 


We use at least one 
set of encyclopedia 

in each of the home 

rooms in our high 

school as well as in 

the library. We find 

Compton's very 

popvlar both with 

_@ ‘*tudents and with 
teachers. When 

» teachers here request 

a reference set it is 
= for Compton's first, 
~ then another set if the 
budget will allow it. 




























The greatest satisfaction in possessing 
Compton's is that students like to use 
it—even those who previously could 
not be driven to reference work. 

| ara grateful also for a reliable source 
for answers to a hundred questions |! 
was never asked before—due to the 
new enriched curriculum. 


Everybody Likes 
omptons. os 


TEACHERS TELL WHY 


Compton'sis “% 
perfect for 
| our school. All the children from 4th grade 
, Up can use it unaided. They rarely stop 
| with the assigned subject but continue 
| browsing through the volume. 










Bound to stay 
bound by the Compton 
patented dura-bound process. 
Never needs rebinding. 







Fact-index at 
back of each volume makes 
fact finding quick and sure. 





ol nando 


Our new Compton's is espe- 
cially useful in the social 
studies. It is amazing how 
many Course-of-Study ques- 
tions are directly answered 
in or quickly located through 
the Fact-Index. The pictures 
are foscinating even to me, 
In our class it has become 
a privilege instead of a 
chore to make a class report, 






thorn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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You could look directly through 
the clear glass of Edison’s first lam 
and see the hot filament. While 
this may have been interesting, the 
glare made it unpleasant. Many 
attempts were made to diffuse the 
light and cut the glare by coating 
or frosting the bulb, without loss 
of too much light. 





S\N 
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A General Electric lamp re- 
searcher named Marvin Pipkin 
was the first to offer a practical 
inside frosting for lamps, wi 1 little 
light loss. His method, perfected E- 
in 1925, was a milestone in lamp LY, 
research. The G-E inside trosted 1925 ° 
incandescent lamp is still today the te. 32>. N 
one most commonly used. 
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But during years of work on 
many varied lighting projects, Pi 
kin kept up the search for a still 
better coating. He has found it—a 
new silica finish that diffuses the 
Y light almost perfectly and gives 


Va... dAS\AAW > \ 
LILI ‘a \S 


It is used in the G-E Deluxe- 
—the lamp that’s bright all over. 





White Lamp now on the market 


This new success of Marvin Pipkin, called the most 
outstanding improvement in filament lamps since his 
earlier discovery, has come only after thousands of 
experiments an " years of investigation. It illustrates 
again how General Electric emphasizes research and 
creative thinking, encourages fertile minds to follow 
their own imaginative bent, and so stays in the fore- 
front of scientific and engineering development. 
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